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THE CATHOLIC CHURCH AND THE INDIANS. 


BEFORE the coming of the white man the Indian roamed at 
will over this vast continent, lord of all he surveyed. How dif- 
ferent his condition to-day! He finds himself stripped of his 
vast possessions, and confined within the limits of reservations 
some of which are not larger than a single township. The In- 
dian has not, however, tamely submitted to the encroachments 
of the white man. He has waged relentless war on his despoil- 
ers, disputing with them for every foot of territory. We blame 
“him for this and call him a blood-thirsty savage. But let us 
put ourselves in his place. Suppose that we were the original 
inhabitants of this land, and that a superior race coming from 
distant countries dispossessed us by force of numbers, took our 
best lands and forced ys farther into the wilderness, and that 
when we objected to their encroachments they paid no atten- 
tion; that their government made treaties with us, but rarely 
kept them ; that from year to year we saw our condition becom- 
ing worse and worse, till finally we came to regard ourselves 
doomed to extermination. Would we not in such an hypothe- 
sis fight our aggressors with all the energy of despair? That is 
simply what the aborigines have been doing all along; and can 
we blame them for it? Indeed, the blackest pages in the his- 
tory of our country are the records of our dealings with the 
Indians. What wonder that the majority of them have remained 
pagan till this day. What respect could they have for Chris- 
tianity, when men calling themselves Christians robbed them of 
their lands? Still there have been some redeeming features in 
our treatment of the red man. In this brief sketch we shall no- 
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tice what the government, and what the church, is doing to im- 
prove his condition. 

General Grant recognized in a very practical way that the 
Indians had grievances to be redressed and rights to be respect- 
ed. His so-called peace policy was an honest effort to deal fairly 
with the Indians. It was only partially successful owing, to a 
great extent, to the fact that the spoils system still dominated 
the Indian Bureau. Political services, and not personal fitness, 
have been the qualifications sought for by both parties in their 
appointments to office in the Indian Department. Still, there 
has been a most decided improvement in the government’s 
treatment of its wards, as the Indians are called, during the last 
twenty years; much progress has been made especially in their 
education and civilization. 


EDUCATION. 


According to the recent census we have 249,273 Indians, 
showing a slight decrease during the decade just elapsed. The 
last official report gives the number of children attending the 
government and contract schools at 17,926, the cost to the gov- 
ernment for the year being nearly two million dollars. The 
reservation boarding-schools, similar to those inaugurated by the 
Jesuit missionaries, have produced the best results. They train 
most of the Indian children attending school. The government 
schools are purely secular institutions; no religion is supposed 
to be taught in them. But as a matter of fact the teachers, 
who are almost all Protestants, do what they can to influence 
their pupils in favor of their respective denominations. The 
contract-schools, on the other hand, are professedly religious. 
They aim expressly at Christianizing as well as civilizing the In- 
dian. Many years ago the Interior Department encouraged the 
religious bodies to co-operate in the education of the Indians, 
and Catholic missionaries, aided by the generosity of the Drexel 
family, established a large number of schools among the differ- 
ent tribes. The Protestant denominations also availed them- 
selves of the government’s proffer of aid, and built as many 
schools as they could. The government entered into an agree- 
ment with the managers of these institutions to pay a certain 
sum yearly for each child educated by them. They gave a full 
equivalent for the amounts received, giving general satisfaction 
to the government. Secretary Vilas gives the cost of maintain- 
ing children in the government boarding-schools as one hundred 
and thirty-three dollars each, and in the contract-schools as 
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ninety-five dollars. The reason of this difference is that the re- 
ligious bodies have their own funds wherewith to build schools 
and support teachers, whereas in strictly public institutions the 
government has to provide for everything. a 

The mission, or contract-schools, as they are called, have had 4 
difficulties to contend with, mainly owing to the opinion in some 4 


quarters that the entire system was un-American and tended iy 
to the union of church and state. Jealousy of the church has 4 
had, doubtless, much to do with this hostility to the contract- Ki 
schools, for the most of them are Catholic. Of the sum-total a 


.of $570,218 expended on contract-schools in the year 1891, Cath- 
olics received $363,349. Of course there is a perfectly good a 
reason why they should receive this large amount—namely, that i 
they keep up a larger number of schools than all the others 
combined. But it is made to appear as if undue favor had 
been shown to Catholics, and as an unfair discrimination against q 
Protestants. All this was brought out so well in the Mohonk 43 
Conference of last year that we cannot refrain from quoting 
some remarks bearing on the subject: 

Rev. J. M. King, of New York, secretary of the League for 4g 
the Protection of American Institutions, thought it time that B 
Commissioner Morgan should call a halt, seeing that Roman 4 
Catholics were receiving two-thirds of the funds. “Better do 
away with the contract-schools entirely. Give the Indian the 
public-school. Let the government do its own work of educa- 
tion, and trust to the churches for the Christianization of the 
Indian. This will be for the best interest of the Indian, and i 
of the American principle of entire separation of church and 
state.” 

Rev. Dr. Foster, of Boston, was of the same mind, though 
he thought it unwise to do away with the contract system at 
once. “How can we Protestants,” said he, “be satisfied if the 
Catholics get seventy per cent. of the government money? The 
Catholics, indeed, have money to erect schools. A certain excel- 
lent lady has given it to them; and their teachers are unsal- 
aried. But we feel that it is unjust that they should receive 
such a large share of the funds.” Much more was said by 
others in the same strain. 

Then arose General Armstrong, of the Hampton Indian 
school. He considered that the best thing for the Indian was 
a practical Christian education. ‘The government is giving him a 
practical education very generally. The government school is’ 
more or less Christian according to the ever-changing manage- 
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ment. The only permanent force in Indian education is the 
churches, working through the contract-schools. At the bottom 
of this trouble is the Roman Catholic question. I think the 
Catholic work is a great gain for the Indian. Industrially it is 
as good as any; often superior. The Catholic Church, as a 
moral and religious power, is at its best among the Indians. 
From the first it has made a noble record of heroism, and done 
most valuable work for the red man; but of the seventeen 
thousand in school only three thousand five hundred are under 
direct Catholic influence. The rest are mostly under Protestant 
influence. This is the case in the government schools generally. 
Our action should not be destructive, but progressive and con- 
structive. Improve all along the line. Let us press forward and 
do what we can for the twenty thousand children out of school.” 

Another speaker thought the contract system had worked 
well. “It will come to an end by limitation when the Indians 
become civilized. The civilization hitherto attained has been 
due to religion more than to anything else.” 

Rev. Dr. Mitchell thought the real question was not whether 
the churches needed the help of the government in this work, 
but whether the government can afford to dispense with the 
help of the churches. “Certainly there is nothing in the history 
of the government schools to show that such schools, swayed by 
political influence, and by no means pervaded by religion, can lift 
up the Indian. For the elevation of those pagan tribes the gov- 
ernment needs all the help the churches can give. It is easy to 
say: ‘Let the government look after the secular training and the 
missionaries after the religion of the Indian.’ That is the method 
followed in the States for the civilized races. Yes, but it is not 
practicable among the Indians. In the States the child has a 
Christian home to go to where he is surrounded by good influ- 
ences, but the Indian child leaves the school to go to a home of 
barbarism. To cut off the religious teaching which the mission- 
aries are able to give in the school is to cut off the means of 
doing the most effective work. After having visited many im- 
portant reservations, and studied the schools of every grade and 
kind, I have no hesitation in saying that the contract-schools 
are the most useful of all.” 

Professor Morse said: “ We are making too much of this 
fear of union of church and state. Some two thousand years ago 
the Celt and Teuton were in very much the same condition as 
the Indian to-day. It was the union of church and state that 
Christianized and civilized them. There is no satisfactory solu- 
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tion of the Indian question except through the hearty co-oper- 
ation of the Christian people of this country; and there is no 
better way to bring about this co-operation than through con- 
tract-schools.” 
The reader has perceived that the great volume of testimony 
was in favor of the contract-schools. Still there is no guarantee 
of permanence for them. True, Secretary Noble is favorably 
disposed towards them. So is President Harrison, who declared 
in his last message to Congress “that the co-operation between 
the government and the mission-schools, which has wrought so 
much good, should be cordially and impartially maintained.” 
Notwithstanding all this the system seems to us to rest upon a 
foundation of.sand, inasmuch as it depends on politicians and 
politics, and these are as changeable as the winds. 


CIVILIZATION. 


For a long time past the government has been endeavoring 
by various means to civilize its Indian wards. But its efforts 
have met with many failures, owing to the defective means em- 
ployed. It was thought that by placing the Indians on reserva- 
tions in the midst of a white population they would soon ac- 
quire civilized habits. But it has been found from experience 
that such contact only demoralized the Indians. The class of 
whites found on the frontier have not been good models to copy 
after. The Indians learned from them many of the vices and 
but few of the virtues of civilization. 

The experiment of book-learning was also tried. The school- 
master was sent out to enlighten the rising generation. He did 
all that was expected of him, teaching reading, writing, and 
spelling, often, however, in a tongue utterly unknown to many of 
his pupils. His mission failed to accomplish satisfactory results. 
The evil influence of the wigwam more than neutralized the 
good done by the day-school. Thousands of Indian youths of 
both sexes were sent every year to training-schools, such as 
those at Carlisle, Hampton, and Albuquerque, in the hope that 
on their return home they would be the teachers of their re- 
spective tribes in the arts and manners of civilized life. This 
plan has by no means been an unqualified success. . Educated 
Indians, when left to shift for themselves, fare as the vegetables 
of our gardens when remanded to the freedom of nature. 
They soon become wild again. 

The reservation boarding-schools have met with much better 
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success, especially those under the control of the church. They 
educate the whole man—the head, the heart, and the hand. 
While the head is trained to reason and is stored with knowl- 
edge, the heart is being trained to the practice of virtue, and 
the hands to honest work. This is the only education that can 
ever effect the Christian civilization of the red man. Our gov- 
ernment will be guilty of an enormous blunder the day it dis- 
cards the contract-schools and commits itself to a purely secu- 
lar education for its wards. We may then expect to see the 
Indians become civilized pagans. The results of a godless edu- 
cation are apparent enough already among many tribes. Indian 
free-thinkers, with a smattering of education, are everywhere to 
be found who scoff at Christianity as a relic of the past. 

The government is doing much for the material advancement 
of the Indians. It has been engaged for several years past in 
dividing the reservations into separate farms, each member of the 
tribe getting a plot of one hundred and sixty acres. Over six- 
teen thousand have already received their allotments in severalty, 
are released from the tribal relation and have become citizens. 
The work progresses slowly, and not without many hardships to the 
Indians concerned. They are mostly without any experience of 
farming, and also without.farming implements. If the govern- 
ment would only supplement the allotments of land with a grant 
of farming utensils, and the employment for a few years of 
practical farmers to teach them, the condition of the Indians 
would be greatly improved. Last year they cultivated 288,613 
acres of land, mostly in the Indian Territory. Three-fourths of 
the Indians support themselves, and are no burden to the gov- 
ernment except in the matter of schools. 

About 60,000 are still depending on the government for ra- 
tions. During the past year the following articles were furnished 
them: Flour, 8,456,000 pounds; beef, 36,000,000 pounds; bacon, 
g00,000 pounds; beans and corn, 368,400 pounds; coffee, 487,000 
pounds; tea, 9,000 pounds ; granulated sugar, 952,000 pounds; the 
amount of blankets and clothing is not specified. We do not 
quote these items to show the liberality of the government— 
for it is bound to do all this by treaty stipulations for lands 
ceded by the Indians—but rather to call attention to a policy 
that is vicious and degrading. Far better to expend this 
money in a way that would make the Indians self-sustaining 
and independent. It is true the government aims at this in 
its allotment plan. Perhaps the system of supplying rations is 
to be only a temporary evil after all. 
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The following extract from a recent work, as instructive as it 
is entertaining, bears directly on this question : 


“General Crook believed that the Indian should be made self- 
supporting, not by preaching to him the merits of labor and the 
grandeur of toiling in the sun, but by making him see that 
every drop of honest sweat meant a penny in his pocket. It was 
idle to expect that the Indian should understand how to work 
intelligently in the very beginning; he represented centuries of 
one kind of life, and the Caucasian the slow evolution of cen- 
turies under different conditions and in directions diametrically 
opposite. . . . The American Indian, born free as the eagle, 
would not tolerate restraint, would not brook injustice; there- 
fore, the restraint imposed must be manifestly for his benefit, 
and the government to which he would subject himself must be 
eminently one of kindness, mercy, and absolute justice, without 
necessarily degenerating into weakness. . . . At the date of 
the reduction of the Apaches the success of the government 
schools, was not clearly established, so that the subject of Indian 
instruction was not then discussed except theoretically. General 
Crook was always a firm believer in the education of the Ameri- 
can Indian; not in the education of a handful of boys and girls 
sent to remote localities, and there inoculated with new ideas 
and deprived of the old ones upon which they would have to 
depend for getting a livelihood, but in the education of the 
younger generation as a generation. Had the people of the 
United States taken the younger generation of Sioux and Chey- 
ennes in 1866, and educated them in accordance with the terms 
of the treaty, there would not have been any trouble since. 
The children should not be torn from the parents, to whom they 
are a joy and a consolation just as truly as children are to 
white parents; they should be educated within the limits of the 
reservation, so that the old folks from time to time could get to 
see them and note their progress. . . . The notion that the 
American Indian will not work is a fallacious one; he will work, 
just as the white man will, when it is to his advantage to do so. 
The adobes in the military post of Fort Wingate, New Mexico, 
were all made by Navajo Indians, the brothers of the Apaches. 
The same tribe did no small amount of work on the grading of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad where it passes across their 
country.” (Ox the Border with Crook, by Captain John G. Bourke, 
U.S.A., Scribner's, pp. 226 et seq.) 


WHAT THE CHURCH IS DOING. 


We give below a tabulated statement showing the present 
condition of our Indian mission work. If it is not as full and 
accurate as it should be the missionaries themselves are to 
blame, inasmuch as they do not take much pains to keep the 
Catholic public informed in regard to their labors: 
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This vast mission field, spread over twenty-four dioceses, is 
worked by the religious orders, chiefly the Jesuits and Benedictines, 
and by secular priests. The number of missionaries is lamentably 
small, and this is almost our only drawback. The Indians are every- 
where showing a greater desire than ever before to become Chris- 
tians. Among the various tribes there are two elements, the pro- 
gressive and the pagan. The progressive party, which far outnum- 
bers the pagan, is in favor of taking everything good that the white 
man has to offer, including his religion. The church has already a 
firm footing among many of the tribes. With more men and means 
she could readily extend her work among the pagan members of 
those same tribes, and also establish new missions among tribes 
yet unevangelized. The Black-gown is ever welcome by, pagans 
as well as by Christians. They all recognize him as a disinter- 
ested and faithful friend. He has but little difficulty, therefore, 
in winning converts to the faith. With the aid of the female 
religious communities, now happily found on nearly all our mis- 
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sion fields, the missionary is able to lay solid foundations. The 
sisters’ activity is confined to the children, whom they mould and 
form into devout Christian women and useful members of so- 
ciety. They do their work thoroughly, leaving nothing to. be 
desired. Christian doctrine holds the first place in their teach- 
ing; then, in addition to reading and writing, the girls are taught 
housekeeping in its various branches, whilst the boys are exer- 
cised in out-of-door employments. Indeed, the work of the de- 
voted sisters cannot be too highly praised. By their kind and 
gentle manners they win the confidence and affection of both 
parents and children, making themselves all to all in order to 
gain all to Christ. Would to God that vocations to the mission- 
ary sisterhoods. were more plentiful! Then we might hope for a 
larger harvest of souls. 

In the heroic age of the Indian missions the church had the 
field all to herself. This is not the case to-day. The different 
sects employ a large force of both ministers and teachers, many 
of whom are native Indians. They are supported by such asso- 
ciations as the Native Missionary Society, the American Mis- 
sionary Association, the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, the Ladies’ Home Missionary Society, etc., etc. They 
have far more laborers in the field than we have, and there is 
no doubt but that they are making considerable headway in 
gaining those simple people to their various forms of religious 
belief. Owing to the want of official statistics and to the vague- 
ness of their missionary reports, it is impossible to give the num- 
ber of their converts. 

If they confined themselves to the pagan Indians we would 
have no reason to complain. But they seem to pay special at- 
tention to the perversion of the Catholics—as, for instance, in 
New Mexico and Arizona. Many Catholic Indians, who for the 
want of missionaries get but little attention, are in great danger 
of losing the faith in this way. This is indeed deplorable; but 
we should rather lay the blame upon ourselves, and resulve to 


put forth greater efforts for the future. If we neglect the In- . 


dians now they will soon be absorbed into the various sects, 
with no prospect of ever becoming Catholics. The salvation of 
hundreds of thousands of souls is, in a manner, placed in our 
hands. Unborn millions appeal to our zeal. Shall the Indian 
and his descendants down to the last generation be numbered 
among the faithful children of the church? That will depend 
on what we Catholics in our day and generation are going to 
do for him. D. MANLEY. 

Epiphany Apostolic College, Baltimore, Md. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EDGAR P. WADHAMS, FIRST 
BISHOP OF OGDENSBURG. 


II. 
1841-1844. 


I HAVE now so far drawn on my personal reminiscences of 
Bishop Wadhams as to present to the reader a general and, as I 
trust, a characteristic sketch of the man, such as nature and 
divine grace conspired to make him. It is, if I have succeeded 
in my design, a picture which may serve as frontispiece to what 
follows. I propose now to go over the same general ground 
again, and by producing letters which have come into my hands, 
chiefly such letters as he had himself treasured up from his cor- 
respondents, to show him in such light as the eyes of friendship 
saw him, more especially during that momentous transition time 
which led him and so many other converts, both in England 
and in the United States, into the bosom of the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

One of the earliest of these letters is from James Lloyd 
Breck, a young friend of Wadhams in sympathy, like himself, 
with Newman, Carey, and others. Breck was at Nashotah, in 
Wisconsin. His letter is dated “October 21, 1842.” The 
Nashotah mission was a somewhat romantic attempt to found 
an Episcopal monastery in the Northwest. Breck was the 
“superior” or “prior.” Besides the superior, the community at 
this time consisted of one assured member, the Rev. William 
Adams, who was at the head of the school department, while 
Breck labored on the mission as evangelist. The number of 
scholars in this school is not stated in the letter, but, as the 
writer assures us, “the foundation of a permanent church school, 
in all respects adapted to the most Catholic principles,” had 
been laid. A seminary was also embraced in this institution, 
and thus far had a nest-egg consisting of one seminarian. The 
size of the institute at this time may be estimated from the di- 
mensions of the building, which measured thirteen feet by seven- 
teen feet. It consisted of one room only, which served as 
kitchen, study, sleeping apartment, etc., for the whole communi- 
ty. Two vocations for this monastery had not turned out well. 
A young clergyman, the son of an Episcopal bishop, had felt 
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obliged to absent himself too frequently, for too long periods, 
from the cloister. Another difficulty was that he had en- 
gaged himself to be married. The other applicant had been 
found too scrupulous. Breck and Adams were only deacons as 
yet, and the applicant, who was in priest’s orders, considered it 
as not canonical or rubrical to have a private communion ser- 
vice for their benefit. The household had, in consequence, soon 
been reduced to the slender community already stated. In his 
letter the reverend superior earnestly urges Wadhams to come 
and join them. 


“Tf,” he writes, “dear Wadhams, you conclude to come, re- 
member we receive you on the ground of our first principles, 
which are: (1) so long as connected with this institution to re- 
main unmarried; (2) to yield implicit and full obedience to all 
the rules and regulations of the body; (3) community of goods 
so long as community of purpose ; (4) teaching on the staunch 
Catholic principles; (5) preaching from place to place on cir- 
cuits—route, mode, etc., to be determined by the bishop or by 
one authorized by him. We sincerely hope that you will find it 
your duty to join us. . . . I learn from Brother Adams 
that he has just written to our dear Brother Carey. How greatly 
we long after him, as a companion in our labors!” 


A letter from this Brother Adams to Wadhams, directed, like 
that from Breck, to the General Seminary in Twentieth Street, 
New York City, is dated “ December 6, 1841.” He begins by 
giving at some length a description of the country surrounding 
this new monastery; its beauty, its productions, and the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. These latter he praises far above their 
neighbors of Illinois, Michigan, and Kentucky. ‘“ Nowhere have 
I seen any specimen of that vile animal that is called ‘loafer’ 
among them. . . . They have none of the Eastern prejudices 
against the church; they will listen to any sermon _ respect- 
fully and with attention; not in the yawning, spitting, pick-tooth, 
boots-upon-the-bench sort of style and attitude in which your 
Kentuckian graces the house of God, but calmly and respect- 
fully; and yet, mark you, my brother, a sermon, however strong 
it may be, or however pointed, will have as little effect upon 
these men as boiling water flung in the face of a marble statue. 
Sermons can make no impression.” 

The writer then proposes his remedy for this difficulty, which 
lies in an example of penance and self-mortification united to a 
“Catholic” churchmanship. He then urges his friend Wadhams 
as follows: 
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“Dear brother, if you can in almost every way deny yourself, 
can be content to remain unmarried for an indefinite period, to 
live on the coarsest food, to deny yourself the pleasure of culti- 
vated society; then come to Wisconsin. . . . Whether you 
do come or no, in the name of God, and if you would not fall 
into many a perilous pit, begin a systematic course of self-denial, 
fasting upon the stationary days of the church. This is the only 
thing that will save a man from the legal spirit on the one side, 
and the luscious and animal spirit of religionism on the other. 
If you want direction on this point, Carey will give it you. 
The spirit you see in him (what a spirit it is!) is the offspring 
of this practice.” 


Not long after his letter Adams visited our theological sem- 
inary in Twentieth Street; and many of us gathered around 
him, listening eagerly to his description of Nashotah, which 
seemed to us like a holy shrine set up amid the prairies, the 
nucleus of another Citeaux, with Breck for a St. Bernard. It 
must have increased very much from this small beginning. Nearly 
twenty years later two students from that institute visited me 
when I was officiating as parish priest in St. Peter’s Church, 
Troy. They were tired of the kind of Catholicism they found 
at Nashotah, sincere though it was, and were resolved to become 
true Catholics. One, named McCurry, attached himself as priest 
to the diocese of Albany and was assigned to St. John’s Church, 
in that city. The other is Father Henry L. Robinson, now 
rector at Chicopee, in the diocese of Springfield, Mass.* 

Whether Wadhams felt any inclination for this attempt at 
monastic life in Nashotah, I cannot say. Some others did—my- 
self among the number. I endeavored, but without success, to 
persuade my father to transfer me to it from the seminary in 
New York. He took time to consider, and consulted Dr. Hora- 
tio Potter, then in charge of St. Peter’s Church, Albany, but 
afterwards Bishop of New York. The answer was unfavorable, 
Nashotah being represented as a nest where Catholic Protes- 
tants might be fledged into Catholics of the Roman type. My 
father gained still stronger impressions of danger from a Presby- 
terian clergyman, the famous Dr. Cox, formerly of Brooklyn. 
When asked what he thought of Puseyism, his answer was given 
in his own characteristic ‘language: ‘‘ Puseyism, sir, is the quint- 
essence of the blackness of the darkness of the dark ages 
squirted into the nineteenth century.” The doctor had some 


* Nashotah is now, as I am informed, a flourishing seminary, receiving students from va- 
riovs parts of the United States. How far it has retained the spirit of its founders is a point 
upon which the writer lacks information. 
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reason to speak in strong language. Puseyism had invaded his 
own household. He is said to have uttered his grief upon a 
public occasion in the following manner: “Hear, O Heavens! 
and give ear, O earth! I have nourished and brought up chil- 
dren, and they have turned Episcopalians !” A 

I introduce next a precious letter’from Arthur Carey, written 
after Wadhams had taken deacon’s orders and was settled in 
Essex County. It was directed to Ticonderoga. Carey was 
looked upon at the seminary, both by professors and students, 
and by a host of others outside, as a sort of Saint Aloysius. 
His was, indeed, a beautiful and lovable character, and only a 
man like Wadhams could have secured and cemented a friend- 
ship so strong as that which existed between these two pure and 
fervent souls. We give the letter, therefore, as a memorial of 


both : 
“NEW YoRK, October 23d, ’43. 


“ DEAREST WADHAMS: Do you recollect how happy I used to 
be when you tapped at my room door at the seminary, and I 
said ‘Come in!’ and in you came; and how I used to jump 
up to receive you, and how we used almost to hug each other ; 
and how we sang together, and, horrible to tell, looked over the 
breviary together, and talked and laughed together; and how 
you abused my fofe, on the door, and how I took his part, and 
how we discussed all the affairs of the church so wisely, and 
then adjourned and took a nice long walk, and so on. And 
now it is all over, and we are parted, and you are doing I 
know not what, and I am all alone in my room, writing to you, 
and feeling funny, queer, strange, a kind of blue feeling—do you 
know what I mean? I hope not, for it is very far indeed from 
pleasant; and yet I seem to wish you might occasionally feel 
blue, so as to sympathize with me, and to make you think over 
past times, that are gone for ever, and are never coming back 
again. Think of that: Never coming back again! No, never! 
I have a good deal, or at least a little, news to tell you, but it 
seems so natural to run on in this old-fashioned, loose way that 
I hardly like to stop it. Does it remind you of old times? 
Does it make you think of those times, when you used to visit 
me and eat brown bread and sit before the fire? Or, are you 
now too parsonical for these seminary reminiscences? It is 
cruel even to hint that you have got above those times, when 
I know perfectly well that you have not, and that you will not 
in a hurry—I mean that you ever will. Will you ever? Will 
you ever, Wadhams? Ah, why do not you answer? Why do 
not you say, ‘No, never!’ and pacify me? Why do not you 
speak? But, poor me! it is not your fault; you can’t speak to 
me when you are so far away, can you? If you could you 
would ; would not you? Wouldn’t you try and make me laugh 
now, and cheer me up a bit, if you were here? Yes, to be sure 
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you would, like a good fellow as you are, ain’t you? This is 
something like the way we used to run on together, I think ; 
but I must stop it now and begin to be serious. And to begin, 
I must beg ten thousand pardons for forgetting so shamefully to 
leave the Critic for you to take with you. I have been think. 
ing ever since that I would send it by post, but my brother 
tells me it would cost you a dollar in postage. Tell me what I 
am to do, and it shall immediately be attended to. If you tell 
me to send this one by post, I shall conclude you will wish me 
to continue and send them all the same way; unless you say 
to the contrary. Pardon me for my carelessness. And now 
about myself. I am engaged as Dr. Seabury’s assistant. His 
vestry renewed their call immediately after the convention, and 
as the bishop urged me strongly to accept it, I have done so 
for six months. The salary is five hundred dollars per annum— 
quite enough to support me, but no more. I am lodging at 
ror Chariton Street, quite near the church. I preach on Sunday 
afternoons, and open the church for Wednesday and Friday ser- 
vices, morning and evening, and saints’ day services. I was 
afraid to begin with daily services, and the doctor thought bet- 
ter not at present. He says I may do anything I please, and 
he will never interfere with me, but always support me, which 
is pleasant, at all events, Dr. Sherwood, of Hyde Park, gave 
me a book (which I must lend you, as soon as I see you) by 
old Dr. Smith, of Connecticut. It is very interesting indeed. 
Its title is Primitive Psalmody, and he maintains that chanting is 
the only canonical ecclesiastical music; that metre psalm-sing- 
ing is an abomination, and that metre hymns are only to be 
tolerated. He is very warm, quite eloquent, and rather learned ; 
he is extremely severe on the Puritans and Calvinist party, and 
wonderfully polite and reverential toward the Church of Rome. 
He was himself a very good musician. He was a Scotchman, 
and came over with Bishop Seabury. Dr. Sherwood was his 
pupil, and he is a churchman of the very highest grade, and an 
admirer of the O. [Oxford] Tracts and the British Critic, of 
which he is a ‘constant reader.’ Please direct t6 me, at my 
lodgings, when you write, and this you must soon and frequently 
do, and I will endeavor, as I can, to answer you. Isn’t Bishop 
Mcllvaine cutting some strange capers? He will do mischief 
yet, before he stops; it is impossible to say what he may not 
do, if he once makes up his mind to it; but I doubt whether 
he carries any great weight out of his own diocese. The 
laity and clergy cannot really do much harm in our church, be- 
cause they can never carry anything against the bishops; I sup- 
pose the bishops can always carry their own dioceses; but, on the 
other hand, the bishops may do almost any amount of harm, if 
they be once opposed to each other. Our diocesan organization 
enables each bishop to separate his own diocese, in effect, from 
all others ; and so we may place ourselves in a position of rela- 
tive schism, and eventually break up our general convention. 
McMaster is now sitting by my side; he has just come down 
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from the seminary, and is now reading to me out of the Octo- 
ber number of the Sritish Critic. He sends his best love to 


you. 
“Yours ever, in all brotherly love, 
“ A. CAREY.” 


The active religious zeal fermenting in the minds of the more 
fervent students at the General Seminary, and looking forward 
to future work, extended itself in two directions. There was 
much interest in foreign missions. Some took a special interest 
in China and the Eastern countries of Asia. Others were more 
interested in Bishop Southgate’s efforts to establish an unity 
between Anglicanism and the ancient schismatic Greek churches. 
Not that these students looked upon the Eastern churches as 
schismatic, for that would have placed themselves in the same 
category; but there was a feeling that the nearer Anglicans, 
with their “ apostolical succession,” could be made to harmonize 
with the various Greek churches, the more appearance of real 
unity they would present in the face of that great church whose 
centre was at Rome, but whose circumference encloses all na- 
tions and all ages. 

A missionary society was existing at the seminary and was 
in a flourishing state. There was a class of students, however, 
in whose minds there was a strong yearning for what in the 
Catholic Church is called “the religious life”; meaning not 
merely a general aspiration towards Christian perfection, but 
embracing those special means to this end which consist in a 
mingling of community life with a seclusion from the world. It 
is hard, nevertheless, for an earnest American mind, however 
much it may long for internal purification and sanctification, to 
divest itself of the thought of active work for others, and there- 
fore, in the mind of Wadhams and men of his own type, the 
highest ideal of a Christian ministry naturally took the form of 
a community of missionaries bound to poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. The institute at Nashotah was an honest and ear- 
nest attempt at this; and no wonder that so many eyes at the 
New York seminary were fixed upon that land of lakes and 
prairies. New York State, however, had its wilderness in the 
North Woods, of which Essex County formed a part. There, 
immediately upon his ordination, was stationed Edgar P. Wad- 
hams. There he was already doing missionary work, with a 
heart yearning after perfection. This pointed him out as a natural 
centre round whom others might gather. What has just been 
said will make the following letter seem both natural and intelli- 
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gible. Henry McVickar, the writer, had been a fellow-semina- 
rian with Wadhams, was a classmate of my own, was familiar 
and in active sympathy with both. Let me also say of him 
here, briefly but emphatically, that he was a most fervent soul 
of rare endowments, and a Christian gentleman of the most 


perfect type. 
His letter to Wadhams, directed to Ticonderoga from Chel- 


sea, bears the date of August 30, 1844. It must be understood 
that “ Chelsea” was then the name for that part of New York 
City in which is situated the General Seminary, at the corner of 
Ninth Avenue and Twentieth Street. The letter was, therefore, 
written in McVickar’s room at the seminary. After some previ- 
ous matter, which for brevity’s sake I omit, he launched into 
the subject which was uppermost in his mind, in the following 
words : 


“Walworth and myself have been plotting against your free- 
dom all the morning, and as I don’t feel easy I propose to con- 
fess the whole truth to you—which is this, that we propose offer- 
ing our assistance in transforming you into a monk, Frater or 
Pater, whichever may seem best. 

“Mr. Dyer’s death (what a blow it must have been to you! I 
can well feel) has opened the Essex County mission so that it 
may be put upon a new and better footing (I speak under cor- 
rection). You may remember some conversation we had together 
before you left here, in. which you expressed the opinion that 
you might find one or two young men, desirous of preparing for 
the ministry, who would live with you and form the nucleus of 
such an institution as Nashotah. I wish to remind you of the 
idea you then brought out. I confess it struck me very much 
at the time, and has been a hope next my heart ever since. 

“Can anything be done to realize it? Are you inclined to it? 
Will Judge B back you? If so, let me know; when it will 
be needed I will provide some more backing. In the meantime 
I can offer you a coadjutor after your own warm heart—Wal- 
worth, . . . who finds himself unable on account of his eyes 
to proceed with the seminary course. . . . Inclination would 
lead him to Breck, but in compliance with his father’s wishes 
he gives that up, and he now looks to your quarter. He could 
lay-read and teach, with a moderate use of his eyes. . . . I 
have seen some late letters from Breck, by which he appears to 
be prospering. Although he is the only clergyman, he has among 
his students some five lay-readers, and thus supplies twelve or 
thirteen stations every Sunday, and finds his efficiency far greater 
than he could have expected. 

“Walworth proposes to come and see you in September—say 
the fourteenth ; meanwhile he will be here; and we should like 
to hear from you in the interval.” 
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It seems very probable that even at this early date Wadhams’ 
mind had been visited by strong misgivings as to the character 
of the church to which he was attached—whether he could safely 
trust himself in it as being in any true sense a branch of the 
church of Christ. There is a passage in this letter which evi- 
dently shows that McVickar believed him to be troubled with 
misgivings of this kind. The passage refers to some previous 
letter of Wadhams: 


“T fear your rainy sky in Essex makes you low-spirited. 

‘ I had intended to urge you to give up the idea of the 
possibility of your leaving the mother who begot you to God, but 
I cannot bring myself to believe that you will ever leave an 
altar on which lies the body of our Lord while life is in 
ou. 
: “Whatever is true we have a right to believe and act upon, 
but always with prudence, tempering truth with mercy, ‘ Jesus 
with Mary.’ 

“It was very kind of you to write, and I shall long to hear 
from you again. I beg the benefit of your prayers at the ‘offer- 
ing of the Salutary Host,’ and remain, 


“Yours most sincerely, 
“ HENRY MCVICKAR.” 


Shortly after the above letter Wadhams came down to New 
York, and upon his return to his mission took me with him. 
On our way north we visited McMaster, at Hyde Park, and the 
Rev. Mr. Wheaton, at Poughkeepsie. McMaster was full of ad- 
vanced ideas and disposed to rally us both as_ slow-coaches. 
When driving one day from Hyde Park to Poughkeepsie, as we 
passed an Episcopal church McMaster called out suddenly: 
“What are you taking your hat off to, Wadhams? To that old 
meeting-house? There’s nothing inside of that but a communion 
table, where the vestrymen put their hats. Wait till you come 
to a real church with a real altar and a sacrifice.” 

We did not find Mr. Wheaton at home, but visited the: church 
in which he then officiated as assistant. While standing outside the 
chancel our advanced friend said: “ There are four sacraments ad- 
ministered in this church, if any at all.” “Baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, and Confirmation,” said Wadhams; “that makes three; 
but what is the fourth?” “Why, Penance,” said McMaster. 
“Do you see that chair inside the railing? That’s where Whea- 
ton sat when I made my confession to him. It was something 
new for him and he didn’t want to do it, but I insisted upon 
it; and didn’t I frighten the life out of him!” Years afterwards 

VOL, LV.—32 
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it was a pleasure to meet Dr. Wheaton when he had become a 


Catholic. 
Wadhams and I proceeded from thence to Ticonderoga, 


the trip from Troy to Whitehall being made on the canal. After 
a few weeks I was obliged to return to New York to consult my 
oculist. From there McVickar and I addressed a joint letter, or 
rather two letters on the same sheet, to our friend at Ticonde- 
roga. Mine runs as follows: 


“ DEAR FATHER EDGAR: If this epistle should be too brief 
charge my eyes with the offence. I don’t know where to direct 
it to, but trust it will find you at Ti. I will be ready to come 
back to Wadhams Mills just as soon as you wish me. .. . 
Please write me immediately. . . . Say what books you 
would have me purchase. McV—— has just given me a check 
for $50 for tools, books, etc. I shall purchase all the Lives of 
Saints, breviaries, and two or three manuals of devotion; what 
more would you like in the way of-books or else? Can the cook- 
ing-stove, shovel and tongs,-beds, bedding, etc., be obtained best 
in Essex Co.? Shall I bring writing paper, etc.P We are, I think, 
all three ready (z.e., willing) for action. May God and Our Lady 
prosper us! My love to Judge B ». Cte. 


“Yours faithfully for ever, 
“Cia. W.” 


This is McVickar’s letter : 

“November 6, 1844. 

“My DEAR WADHAMS: Walworth’s return last Saturday gave 
me the greatest satisfaction. I had missed his sympathy more than 
I could have suspected I should, and I can appreciate better 
than before the comfort you will be to one another this winter. 

“Any plans you shall adopt I shall subscribe as the best, only 
I would have you consider this winter as one of trial, and on 
that account perhaps, as well as others, we should practise the 
doctrine of reserve; consider the mighty game we are playing, 
and how sure we ought to be of our moves before we make 
them; but in all these matters you are a far better judge than 
I am, and I am ashamed (if it were not an evidence of the in- 
terest I take) of my self-sufficiency. 

“T hear that they want to call McMaster to Fishkill, if the 
bishop will ordain him; but the bishop is so full of his own 
matters (having been presented for trial for immoral conduct) 
that he cannot bestow much thought upon Mac, who has had a 
severe trial. Our turns may not be very far distant. 

“The Lives of the English Saints 1 am delighted with, and 
would not part with them upon any consideration. 

“Could you not manage to pick up some orphan child this 
winter belonging to no one (the younger the better), over whom 
you might exercise complete control? They are the stuff we 
must in a great measure depend upon. As my letter is made 
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up of patches, I will end it by an extract [from] Ward’s book 
which may point out the course ‘the Apostolicals’ in England 
would advise: ‘However, the one method that carries God’s 
blessing with it of reforming a bad system is first of all to load 
the existing framework with all possible good, if it will bear 
it well; if not, God himself has solved for us the question, and 
the system breaks down with no direct agency of ours’ (p. 368). 

“Your promised letter I shall expect with great anxiety, and 
I shall feel authorized hereafter to apply to you for guidance in 
any difficulties into which I may fall, and shall ever remain, with 
the sincerest love, Yours truly, 

“HENRY MCVICKAR.” 


All the earnestness and hopefulness with which we three as- 
pirants after monasticism set to work to realize our vision is to 
be seen in our purchase of breviaries and other books for pray- 
er and pious reading, and of tools for manual labor, for we _ be- 
lieved, with Saint Bernard and his Cistercians, that good monks 
must labor as well as pray. That hope was very high in our 
hearts may be seen from the fact that Wadhams and McVickar 
made their wills to secure a sort of endowment for the institute. 
I, who had no other property but myself, either in possession 
or in prospect, had only myself to bequeath, and I did it with a 
will. We had even fixed upon a name for our “ Clairvaux,” 
which was to be called St. Mary’s, and our minds were some- 
times occupied in designing cloisters. I have no personal recol- 
lection of McMaster as included in our proposed community. 
It would seem, however, from the following letter (written in 
1844, and mailed from Hyde Park, N. Y.) that he had offered 
himself to Wadhams for some kind of a combination which 
was to be cemented by vows: 


“IN FESTO O SAPIENTIA, Dec. 16. 

“My DEAR WADHAMS: I would have written to you long 
ago, but I was determined you should keep your word and write 
first, as in duty bound. I am delighted to hear how well you 
are coming on; things seem to be nearer what you would wish 
than you could have hoped a few months ago. I am sorry you 
did not write a week earlier than you did, for then I would 
have had time to make this letter twice as long as it will be 
now. However, if you answer it soon, I will write a longer one 
soon after the holidays. I spend next week in town, and am 
full of business in the meanwhile. I have had two letters from 
England, within the month; one from Dalgairns, the other from 
Oakeley. Both are very kind and interesting. Oakeley cannot 
immediately go on with St. Bernard; his intimate friend and co- 
adjutor, who was to have assisted him, has crossed and is gone. 
O—— says he has no intention of following him at present. He 
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thinks the step (which was taken without consulting friends) 
was owing to morbid excitement of mind and peculiar circum- 
stances. He means as soon as he can to resume his labors on 
St. Bernard. Dalgairns is full of the state of parties consequent 
on the recent election of V. Chancellor, and, like Oakeley, 
writes in bad spirits. The breach is irreparable between the 
thorough-paced ones and the Hook party, and this seems to 
discourage them. Ward’s book they speak of in the highest 
terms. Of course an attempt is being made by some in au- 
thority to get hold of him and punish him, but this is not 
likely to succeed. He is coming out in a new edition in two 
volumes, enlarged from the first. Of the lives of the saints, St. 
Augustine is by Oakeley; Sts. Wolstan and William, by Mr. 
Church (a fellow of Oriel, and follower of Mr. Newman, author 
of the articles on St. Anselm in the B. Critic); Sts. Paulinus, 
Bega, etc., constituting No. VI., is by F. W. Faber, the poet. 
I am rejoiced to see him so true a man; he /a/ks harder than 
any one of them, and I think from several things that he has 
recovered very much from his self-conceit, which used so to 
spoil his writings. Dalgairns leads me to infer that he himself 
is the author of St. Stephen and St. Gilbert, being Nos. I. and 
VII.; finally some of the shorter of the Legends of the Hermit 
Saints are by Newman. Have you all these? I see No. VIII. 
announced, and volume vi. of the Plain Sermons. 

“You ask very kindly about my own affairs. I know little 
about them externally. That Fishkill business is all nonsense; 
they would not think of me. To tell the truth I am very care- 
less about taking orders. I believe a furious storm is gathering, 
and will very soon drive us to Rome. The only possible alter- 
native is the breaking up of our communion between different 
dioceses. Whether that could save us, considering the reckless 
character of the Whitting-Lamztes—or, as I am disposed hence- 
forth to call them, the “ Hamites,” as if from the father of 
Canaan the accursed—whether such a division can save us, is, I 
say, very doubtful. I think our present tack is a deep love for 
our church—of course for her poor remnant of Catholicism, 
which remnant we as dutiful sons will strive to preserve and in- 
crease. I think we may well express ourselves strongly both in 
the way of affection for her, and of deep consciousness that she 
has forfeited almost everything, and may very shortly forfeit 
the rest, which we are striving to prevent. I think, however, 
that it is most likely when we openly avow belief in the unity 
of the church as consisting in communion with St. Peter’s chair, 
and in communion of saints as implying, or rather including, in- 
vocation of them, that they will stop their ears and hurl us out. 
I shall have a good deal to say to you when I return from the 
city. I am going to urge Seabury, furiously, to advance his 
colors, and take a bold stand in the Churchman. I wrote him a 
week ago a letter that I dare say has frightened him a little, 
and I mean to frighten him still more. If we stay, as we want 
to, in our church, we stay to work and to ¢a/k, not to be quiet. 
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And this must and shall be allowed us; and so I told him. (By 
the way, he spoke very highly of you a few weeks ago when I 
was in town, and expressed regret that he never could get hold 
of you.) I must thank you for offering me a retreat at St. 
Mary’s. There was nothing to keep me from joining you in the 
spring, so far as I am concerned; but it will not do to make 
schemes. I feel that hitherto I have done nothing to fit myself 
for what may be in store for us. My wretched want of hu- 
mility has spoiled me in everything, and now, if now indeed, 
gives me everything to do yet. If I am ordained in the spring, 
which may be, cannot you come down? I speak only on con- 
jecture, but there are several who will be likely to urge it. I 
have gone every length with Mr. Wheaton, and he goes with 
us heartily. Oh, if his wife was only in a convent! He is very 
religious and earnest, I assure you, in spite of his wife. When 
have you heard from Shepherd? Wadhams, I want to see a 
common rule adopted by us, whether living together or not, 
to be observed strictly. It must be general, but include regu- 
lar canonical hours, celibacy by vow, and obedience to the su- 
perior of the ‘order,’ if we may so call it. Let it not surprise 
you when I say I am free to take these vows. Don’t say so to 
any one. I cannot explain farther. To these, of course, confession 
must be added—oh! how I long to see it established with us, 
for my own sake. Platt wrote me lately from Rochester, and 
expressed a great wish to see you. He finds it hard work with 
those nasty High-Churchmen. I wish he was in this diocese. So 
say I of every one that is right-minded: Concentrate first, and 
go forth thence. 

“Thank you for Spooner’s Sermon, there are good things in 
it, but he is crochety and out of joint. He deals harder with 
others than with himself, I fancy, or he would be more religious 
in his tone. Have you seen Questions for Self-Examination, re- 
published in Albany, under auspices of Williams & Potter, of 
Albany? 

“TIT am glad Walworth is contented. Remember me kindly 
to him. I tried to see him when in town, but could not find 
him. Write me very soon, and a long letter. The details of 
your doings interested me much. Believe me ever most sincerely 

“ Yours, etc., 
“B. B. J. MCMASTER.” 


The Oxford Movement, so called, was now fast coming to a 
crisis, both. in England and in America. In June, 1844, William 
George Ward, of Balliol College, Oxford, published his celebrated 
Ideal of a Christian Church. This Ideal was so plainly contrary 
to the actual Anglican Church, so radically different, in truth, 
that it produced a general horror in the minds of average 
churchmen, and no small dismay in the ranks even of Tracta- 
rians. To borrow a simile of Dr. Newman, the result was like 
that produced by “Sindbad the Sailor” and his companions when 
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they kindled a cooking-fire on the back of a barren little island. 
The experiment changed the island into a whale. The sluggish 
animal first shivered, then threw his tail high up in the air and 
relieved himself speedily both of the coals and the cooks. In 
Oxford a prosecution was soon initiated to condemn Ward and 
deprive him of his degrees. Affairs at the Twentieth Street 
seminary drew on towards a crisis at the same time. The 
American whale also woke up and prepared to dive, and the 
first that fell into the water were certain Catholicizing semina- 
rians, who happened to be where the coals were hottest. The 
hard-fisted old Knickerbocker bishop, who was president of the 
seminary and had hitherto been their protector, had come into 
disgrace and was unable to give any efficient help. The High- 
Church bishops of the “Catholic” kind were made feeble 
through fear, and those of the Low-Church grew correspondingly 
bold and clamorous. What followed at the seminary is suff- 
ciently developed in a letter from McVickar to Wadhams, dated 
at the seminary, December 31, 1844. The first few lines of the 
letter we omit. They refer to architectural plans for the new 
“St. Mary’s” at Wadhams Mills. 


ag . . An affair in which Walworth is interested, and of 

which, if report says true, he has already heard of from his 
bishop, is keeping the seminary in hot water.” (This was a mis- 
take so far as to any communication between Bishop De Lancey 
and myself.) “The history is this. About two weeks ago 
Mr. Ogilby sent for Watson (m. class) and told him that he had 
been informed that there was an organized party in and out of 
the seminary, including clergy, for Romanizing the church. 
Donnelly, Taylor, Watson, Platt, Walworth, and myself _be- 
longed to it. He questioned Watson on his views, and W—— 
acknowledged that he used prayers to the saints and considered 
the Church of England schismatical. As soon as we heard it, 
we (Donnelly, Taylor, and myself) called on Mr. O and 
asked him what he had heard against us and who had informed 
him. He refused to answer, and asked us to answer some of his 
questions, which we refused to do, and he reported us all to our 
bishops. D and I had seen Bishop O , who says he is 
satisfied; but the faculty have taken it up, and I am to appear 
before them on the 7th proximo on the charge of recommend- 
ing Romish books, and also on the charge of believing in the 
papal supremacy. The information comes through P. , whom 
I think Walworth knew, and who has used the basest decep- 
tion to get information. Whatever happens it will make no 
difference in my remaining in the P. E. Church. We call our- 
selves Catholic. I may, therefore, hold all Catholic truths, which 
I am determined to do. 
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“Whicher is here, and gives out that he is sent for by his 
bishop. I think that Platt may be down also. 

“A letter has lately appeared by Mr. Oakeley giving his 
reasons to a Roman Catholic for remaining in the Church of 
England. It is said to be a very thorough thing. The reports 
of Mr. Newman’s having gone to the Church of Rome are all 
false. Mr. Forbes is getting on astonishingly well, and Dr. 
Seabury’s sermons are noble in doctrine and power; but Mr. 
Wheaton of Po’keepsie, under Mr. McMaster’s guidance, is 
becoming the staunchest priest in the church. So we have no 
reason to despair, and if we did not meet with trouble we 
should want one mark of holding the true faith, Remember 
me kindly to Walworth, etc.” 


C. A. WALWORTH. 
St. Mary's Church, Albany, N. Y. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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WHENCE comes this peace? In truth it doth surpass 
Man’s understanding—who can tell me whence? 
Wretched I was and weak, and went to Mass 

In such dismay as unbelief will bring 
A thing of iron with a heart of brass. 
But even as I knelt a peace immense 
Flooded my soul—a voice began to sing 
‘Asperges me’ and then I shall be clean. 
O sprinkle me with hyssop! if you can 
Thereby make white again as Wayland snow 
Drifted in orchards this worn spirit of mine; 
And I will come again, thou white-robed man, 
And through the mist of many things divine 
Shall at thy Sursum corda!/ leap from woe. 


T. W. PARSONS. 
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SOME THOUGHTS UPON IRISH MINSTRELS AND 
MINSTRELSY. 


WHILE all important phases of Irish history have been writ- 
ten up in standard works, and rendered familiar to members. of 
the race, comparatively little is known of the men who swayed 
the emotions of our ancestors—emotions of love, valor, patriotism, 
and wit—and gave them reflection in their songs, some of which 
have been transmitted to posterity, though in fragmentary shape, 
as the heritage of a people now found in every corner of the 
habitable globe. “Give me the making of a people’s ballads, 
and I care not who makes their laws.” Thus runs the familiar 
proverb. How admirably this expresses the potency of a na- 
tion’s folk-song ! 

Moore, while he resurrected Irish national music, and served 
it up in a modern dress—though the purely nationalistic and lo- 
cal color of ancient Irish music was to an extent lost in his 
adaptations—contributed little, if anything, to rescue the person- 
alities of the bards from oblivion. He paid comparatively little 
attention also to the origin of the various airs, yet he was always 
ready to dispute the claims of Scottish and English writers re- 
garding some of the melodies set to his words whenever they 
conflicted with his sense of patriotism. Moore, however, was fa- 
miliar with the efforts of Bunting, Holden, and other scholars of 
his time, and interested in a general way in the subject ; but he 
never set himself up as an authority on the history of Irish airs 
beyond satisfying himself that they were Irish. 

With the exception of Carolan, whose “ Coulin” throbs with 
the impulse and blood of the Celtic heart, not one Irish scholar 
in a hundred is acquainted with the names of the other famous 
bards whose genius fired the souls of our ancestors in the past 
centuries; and yet there were such men as Gerald O’Daly, the 
author of “ Aileen Aroon ”’—which our kinsmen, the Scotch, ap- 
propriated in the version “ Robin Adair ”—a famous seventeenth 
century bard of whom several English writers speak in glowing 
language. O’Daly spent many years in Spain, where he gave 
performances before distinguished people; but love of home as- 
serted itself, and he finally returned to end his days among his 
people, which he was enabled to do thanks to the interest of 
one of the Butlers. Spenser speaks of him as a man of patriar- 
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chal appearance, with a strange combination of passion and ten- 
derness in his nature. O’Daly was an uncompromising hater, al- 
beit a man of infinite tenderness, for no inducements or threats 
could get him to sing for the representatives of the English 
king. I fancy that he was far from being an intolerant or igno- 
rant hater, however. He did’ not hate the English because they 
were English, but because they were invaders and usurpers, and 
he never could “awaken the sounds of his harp to strains of hy- 
pocrisy,” as he always said in explanation of his unswerving 
course. “Aileen Aroon” is the only identified relic of his muse 
handed down, but it serves to show us the plaintive and tender 
side of his disposition far more eloquently than words could, 
while it is not devoid of fine passion too, even though it be the 
passion of tenderness and sorrow. I do not wonder that the 
Scotch protest so vigorously against yielding up the credit of 
such an exquisite melody to their cousins. 

Rody Dall O’Cahan, whom Sir Walter Scott makes the 
teacher of Annot Lyle, was an earlier bard than O’Daly, and 
better known throughout Ireland. Tradition credits him with the 
air now set to “Let Erin Remember the Days of Old,” by 
Moore, but the belief finds no verification. Spenser also heard 
O’Cahan with pleasure. The author of the “ Faerie Queene ” was 
a man of such exquisite refinement, sensibility, and fine sense of 
perception in all things forming or pertaining to art, that his 
praise must be prized at a high value. And for Irish music and 
bards he had nothing but respect. So eulogistic are his refer- 
ences to the subject throughout his writings, that one may brush 
aside with contempt the paltry and prejudiced criticisms of the 
numerous other English writers who are often quoted in order 
to show that ancient Irish music was of an aboriginal order, and 
lacking in all those characteristics which appeal to the educated 
and refined intellect. 

Meanwhile, it is an admitted and incontrovertible fact that 
the Irish school of music was famous in the early centuries. 
If the ancient Irish did not possess a system of notation 
they were not behind the world, since notation was developed 
only within a comparatively recent period. That they maintained 
a school of applied theory in composition is, however, beyond 
question, for ancient instruments in preservation prove it, apart 
from the melodies bequeathed us. John of Salisbury, writing in 
the twelfth century, says of the Irish: “The attention of these 
people to musical instruments I find worthy of commendation, in 
which their skill is beyond comparison superior to that of any 
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nation I have seen.” Bromton and Giraldus Cambrensis, of 
the same century, in or about, testify to this opinion. Fuller 
also says: “Yea, we might well think that all the concerts of 
Christendom in this war” (meaning the Crusade conducted by 
Godfrey of Bouillon) “would have made no music if the Irish 
harp had been wanting.” Fordun of the thirteenth century, 
Clynn of the period following him, and Polydore Virgil, Vincent 
Galilei, Bacon, and Standihurst, among others, speak with equal 
warmth of the Irish as a musical people. In that connection 
and for national reasons it is to be regretted that no relics are 
left in the form of musical manuscripts similar to the beautiful 
illuminated manuscripts and examples of Celtic skill in carving 
and metal work which many writers, including Mr. Charles 
De Kay, of the Century Magazine, have exemplified and ex- 
tolled. 

Another celebrated harper was Myles O’Reilly, born at Kil- 
lincarra, County Cavan, in 1635. O’Reilly had a warlike muse, 
and is probably the author of “The Moreen,” to which the 
“ Minstrel Boy”’ is wedded. John and Henry Scott were equally 
famed, contemporaneous with the latter. About 1640, at Cloon- 
mahoon, County Sligo, were born Thomas and William O’Conal- 
lan—or Conallon, as they are best known—two other bards, one 
of whom, Thomas, followed the fortunes of Sarsfield. Thomas 
Conallon, the more popular, died in Edinburgh, where he had 
settled. 

Cornelius Lyons, the teacher and patron of Eochlin Kane, was 
famous throughout Leinster and Ulster when O’Conallon came 
into existence. Little is known of his life or history beyond the 
tradition of his fame and genius. Of Kane, his favorite pupil, 
however, it is known that he travelled on the Continent exten- 
sively, giving exhibitions of his skill. These were confined chief- 
ly to the expatriated Irish and the Jacobin Scotch, who fled 
after the Charles Stuart rebellion. It is also known that the 
Pretender was very fond of Kane, who followed his fortunes 
with a devotion worthy of a better man and cause. 

O’Carolan, or “Carolan,” as he is popularly known, was the 
most recent of the great bards, and the most famous during the 
peziod in which he lived, owing largely to the fact that he was 
singular, having few contemporaries. This relic of an ancient 
race or sept, whose peculiar genius lent a romance and light to 
Irish history throughout all its varying phases of struggle and 
sorrow, was born at Newtown, County Meath—not very far from 
the birthplace of John Boyle O’Reilly—in the year 1670. Some, 
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however, claim that he was born at Hobber, Westmeath. He 
was descended from an old family in that county, so his histo- 
torians tell us, after whom Carolanstown is named. Much of 
his education was due to a wealthy lady of the old school, 
Madame MacDermot Roe, who at an early period noted his 
natural bent of character. At sixteen he lost his sight from 
small-pox—a misfortune which was not without its compensations, 
too, for he was consequently thrown more into the society of 
his own thoughts, while compelled to adopt some means of liv- 
ing suitable to his unfortunate condition. His kind patroness, 
however, took him in hand at this critical period, had him in- 
structed in music, and taught the Irish language, which he only 
knew to converse in, without being able to write or talk it accord- 
ing to grammatical law. And it was she also who, when O'Caro- 
lan was twenty years old, and in great demand in the homes of 
the well-to-do classes and gentry, supplied him with a horse and 
a body servant to take care of him in his journeyings to and 
fro. Many anecdotes are told of the bard, and many curious 
and somewhat conflicting tales are related of his talents for im- 
provising music and lyrics to fit every occasion and every senti- 
ment. Among his gifts was a species of occult or psychical 
power, which is demonstrated to-day in the strange performances 
of mind-readers, clairvoyants, hypnotists, and persons of that 
order. Carolan manifested this faculty on many occasions in 
connection with his vocation. Of course, many readers will smile 
at the absurdity of these alleged manifestations of what is super- 
natural only because we cannot gauge them by accepted rules 
of phenomena; meanwhile, certain it is that O’Carolan is credit- 
ed with doing curious things—things which we find reflected in 
the traditions and superstitions of our ancestors in many direc- 
tions. For instance, we have fairy and ghostly traditions, with 
which are mixed stories of the “fairy man” or “ fairy woman,” 
or some such person gifted with alleged supernatural powers, 
which even a firm devotion to religion and a reverence for its 
teachings could not efface from the popular mind. Annexed is 
a remarkable tale of O’Carolan, and well verified too. The bard 
was the honored guest of the Brett family during a visit to 
Longford, and in order to express his gratitude for their kind- 
ness, and in particular to pay tribute to the charms and gra- 
ciousness of Miss Brett, he attempted in his usual way to im- 
provise a song. Running his fingers over his harp with confi- 
dence, O'Carolan’s mood quickly changed to surprise and disap- 
pointment. In vain did he attempt to open the flood-gates of 
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his inspiration ; again and again did he try to find words and 
sounds to express his feelings. His face grew clouded with sur- 
prise and sorrow. Attempting to laugh it off, he tried again and 
again. At last he flung his harp away and burst into tears. 
His friends crowded around asking him what was the mat- 
ter, but the bard could not explain. He bade his attendant sad- 
dle his horse, and prepared to go. Finally, he requested that 
Miss Brett would leave the apartment, and then he declared 
that not a string in his harp but vibrated with a melancholy 
sound. “I fear,” he cried, with tears running down his cheeks, 
“that she is not long for this world. Nay,” he added, “she will 
not live a twelvemonth.” Within twelve months Miss Brett was 
dead. It has been remarked that the: great bard was a fine 
conversationalist, and remarkable for the philosophic faculty 
which he possessed ; a rather curious concomitant of his type of 
genius. That faculty. rarely belongs to the mediocre class of 
poet or musician, and when it appears in a poet it marks the 
presence of the highest order of endowment. 

Carolan, meanwhile, cannot be set down as a poet or musician 
in the accepted sense; he was merely a bard—a species of min- 
strel now extinct in all lands—who expressed his emotions off- 
hand at the dictates of imagery and inspiration. This faculty 
was meanwhile favored peculiarly by the Gaelic tongue. O’Car- 
olan’s improvisations, according to eminent authorities, were 
colored with a gravity and sincerity which reflected the charac- 
ter and mentality of the man. Once, in referring to his loss of 
sight, he said to Swift: “My eyes have been merely transplanted 
into my ears.’”’ So extraordinarily sensitive was he to impressions 
that it is said that he recognized Miss Cruise, his first love, after 
a parting of twelve years, without having heard the sound of 
her voice, by accidentally touching her hand while crossing 
Lough Dearg in a boat. The result was a burst of tears. 
Lover’s song, “True Love can ne’er Forget,” is founded upon 
this touching incident. O’Carolan died at Aldersford House, 
March 25, 1748, after a short illness, having survived his wife 
only five years. The time of his death he also frequently fore- 
told, so tradition has it. He left an only son, who subsequent- 
ly taught the Irish harp in London. The latter published a 
collection of his father’s compositions by subscription, but they 
were badly edited. Carolan had a most fertile and prolific 
muse, but the essence and cream of his inspirations passed away 
into the mysterious source whence they came. A few gleams of 
his genius, however, have been imprisoned in the meshes of the 
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musician’s scroll—if the simile is deemed acceptable—and trans- 
mitted to us. O’Carolan was buried near the family tomb of 
the MacDermot Roes. For many years the grave remained 
unmarked and unidentified, until Lady Luisa Tenison, an ar- 
dent admirer of his genius, had it enclosed and distinguished 
by an inscription. 

The fame of O’Carolan was not limited to Ireland or England, 
but extended into France, Germany, Austria, and Italy. Bee- 
thoven, the greatest of all the masters, when arranging his collec- 
tion of Irish airs, remarked in a letter to Mr. George Thompson, 
of Edinburgh, that O’Carolan would have made his country 
famous had he been educated in musical art under continental 
masters. Goldsmith, who heard Carolan in his boyhood, also 
remarked: “ His songs may be compared to Pindar; they bear 
the same flight of imagination.” It is true that the bard never 
attempted any constructive musical works, and cannot be rightly 
set down in any category except that assigned to his order of 
genius; but then as a professional book-taster or “reader” in a 
publishing house can judge of gualty and style from a few 
pages or even sentences of writing, so a musician and composer 
like Beethoven could estimate Carolan from the few fragmentary 
relics of his muse bequeathed to us. Lady Morgan, who wrote 
the “ Wild Irish Girl,” and herself the composer of the familiar old 
song “ Kate Kearney,” bequeathed one hundred pounds to the 
sculptor Hogan for the purpose of executing a bas-relief of 
Carolan’s head in marble. This has been placed in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, where it occupies a prominent position. 

Denis Hempson, one of the best-known contemporaries of 
Carolan, was born in 1695, twenty-five years later. He is said to 
have excelled Carolan as an executant. Of a wild and impulsive 
nature, he used to fire the hearts of his listeners with impas- 
sioned lays of his country’s ancient glory, her struggles and 
hopes. To Celtic hearts Hempson appealed with peculiar effect. 
When the news of Charles Edward’s invasion of Scotland 
reached Hempson, he bade his friends good-by and immediately 
started off to offer his services. Like those periodical lights that 
come out of the gloom of history to shed gleams of hope in 
Irish hearts—for instance, the appearance of James II. as a 
friend of Ireland; later on Napoleon, in the ré/e of Irish lib- 
erator; then the ’48 movement throughout Europe, through 
which Irish patriots hoped to accomplish the freedom of their 
country—the efforts of the Pretender, as he is called, awoke 
the slumbering spirit of national freedom throughout Ireland. 
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Had his first efforts been propitious the Irish would have 
flocked to his banner, but after a brief series of minor successes 
he collapsed at Culloden. Hempson was ‘so disappointed over 
the result of the struggle that he returned home, and for 
years refused to touch his harp. He fled in sorrow, after Cul- 
loden, and was among the first to bring news of the disaster to 
Ireland. A rival harper named Blaney, of the itinerant order, a 
roving, careless fellow, given to pot-house and shebeen exhibi- 
tions of his skill rather than to performances in the homes of 
the gentry, who were the chief supporters of Irish music—strange 
as it may seem—wrote a comic song upon Hempson’s de- 
parture and speedy return from the seat of rebellion, which 
set the latter wild with anger. Blaney and Hempson, however, 
became great friends in time, and in after years travelled very 
much together, the latter having elevated Blaney somewhat 
through his association and patronage. Like the majority of 
the bards, no examples of Hempson’s genius remain, though 
some probably exist among the mass of unidentified melodies to 
which Moore set his words. Other well-known bards of the last 
century were: Charles Byrne, born in 1712; Dominic Mungan, 
1755; Thaddeus Elliott, 1725; Owen Keenan, 1725; Arthur 
O’Neill, Charles Fanning, 1736; and James Duncan, who died 
very rich, according to that earnest and sympathetic exponent 
and historian of Irish minstrelsy, Sir R. P. Stewart, of Dublin. 

“Savourneen Deelish,” that exquisite gem of Irish melody to 
which Moore set his poem “’Tis Gone and For Ever,” has been 
frequently attributed to O’Neill, but not with certainty. The 
song, “Savourneen Deelish, Eileen Oge,” is, however, a com- 
position produced toward the beginning of this century; the 
original subject which inspired the air is not known. O’Carroll, 
a noted Irish singer, it was who suggested the setting of the air 
to the words of “Savourneen Deelish,” which the younger Col- 
man composed. The latter was the son of Colman, who wrote 
the “Jealous Wife’? and other dramatic works. Colman senior 
was of Irish origin, like the majority of his contemporaries in 
the domain of English drama of the period. He is best known 
as the translator of Terence. “Colman the Younger,” as he 
always signed himself out of respect for his father’s genius, and 
in order to distinguish himself from his sire, introduced “ Savour- 
neen Deelish” into his musical drama, “The Surrender of Ca- 
lais,” at the Haymarket, where it met with much success. Thom- 
as Campbell made it still more dear to Celtic hearts by wedding 
his poem “ The Exile of Erin” to its sympathetic and patheti- 
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cally impassioned strains. Campbell wrote the latter in his early 
days while in Germany, and the “ Exile” referred to was An- 
tony McCann, a scholar and patriot who fled from his na- 
tive country in ’98 with a price upon his head. Regarding 
O’Neill’s authorship of the original air, I merely give the state- 
ment for what it is worth. O’Neill was also credited with the pro- 
duction of the melody of “Lochaber no More,” that peculiarly 
pathetic and sad Scottish song. “Lochaber” has such an effect 
upon Highlanders away from home that the British military 
bands are forbidden to play it. The origin of the air created 
considerable discussion in past years, but Samuel Lover made 
out a good case in favor of Tom Conallon, though O’Neill and 
Myles O’Reilly were said to be the authors by other Irish 
authorities, while the Scotch maintained that it was the produc- 
tion of a Scotchman. Samuel Lover found it in a collection of 
airs in the British Museum dated 1676, where it was entitled 
“The Irish Tune.” It was also discovered in a manuscript book 
of airs for the viola de gamba written in 1683, and here it was 
entitled “King James’ March into Dublin.” ‘“ Lochaber” ap- 
peared in 1724. The composer of the words was Allan Ramsay, 
father of the painter of that name. Owing to the fact that 
O’Neill was not born until past the latter date, he obviously 
could not have been the composer of that melody. Bunting 
gives the author as Myles O’Reilly, but he knew nothing of the 
manuscript found by Lover. 

Writers, Scotch and English, have frequently asserted that 
the Irish harp was a crude instrument of small compass, and 
incapable of any but commonplace effects. That is, however, 
wholly disproved by harps in preservation. A noted instrument 
in Trinity College, Dublin, known as the harp of Brian Boru 
(Sir R. P. Stewart and other authorities have contradicted this 
claim to antiquity), contained thirty strings of a good length. 
It shows that ancient Irish makers of harps had a good know- 
ledge of acoustics, and when in playable order it must have been 
an excellent instrument. Another harp, said to have been the 
property of Robin Adair, an Irish chieftain, was preserved some 
time since at Holybrooke in Wicklow. This contained thirty- 
seven strings. The finest example, however, is the Dallway 
harp, which has fifty-two strings. 

That Ireland was famous for its school of harp music in the 
past centuries is emphasized by the fact that the harp, the na- 
tional instrument, was given a place’on the currency of Henry 
VIII., while it was also attached to some state papers A.D. 1567. 
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Meanwhile, the government made systematic efforts to stamp 
out everything savoring of nationalism in Ireland, and bards were 
made the subject of special persecution. Yet it is noteworthy 
that, though willing to wipe out every form of antagonism to 
the plan of Anglo-Saxonizing the Irish, the descendants of the 
English settlers became frequently the warm patrons of the 
bards. It was owing to this tolerance that they found support 
at all. William’s accession to power brought German and Aus- 
trian musicians into England, and these flocked to Ireland, where 
as teachers and executants of the clavichord and harpsichord, 
and later the pianoforte, they gradually took the place of Irish 
harpists, with results easy of calculation. 

Though Ireland had lost her harp school long before the 
end of the last century, it is some pleasure to know that it was 
in Dublin the modern harp received-the most significant im- 
provement, namely, the pedal action. Sebastian Erard, of Paris, 
is credited with the*invention of the pedal system in its im- 
proved form, but while searching up the records of the British 
Patent Office about three years ago (those granted for improve- 
ments in musical instruments), I had occasion to examine the 
patents of William Southwell, of Dublin, the inventor of the up- 
right piano, and there found that he had anticipated Erard sev- 
eral years in that direction. Correspondence which took place 
later between the writer and one of his grandsons living in Phil- 
adelphia elicited many curious and interesting facts about South- 
well, whose inventions Haydn examined and commended. South- 
well, who was famous in Dublin during the Parliament days, is 
buried in Glasnevin Cemetery. 

Various attempts were made in the last century to establish 
the Irish harp school in popularity. The “conventions of bards” 
held at Bruree, County Limerick, in 1730 and 1750, under the 
leadership of Rev. Charles Bunworth, an enthusiastic lover of 
Irish national music, himself a fine harpist, were among the 
most notable of the earlier efforts. James Dongan, a grand- 
nephew of the first governor of New York—as I have been 
informed—a very rich Irish gentleman, who lived largely on the 
Continent, was another generous patron of his country’s music. 
He it was who organized the convention of harpers held at 
Granard, in County Longford, in 1781, and also bore the brunt 
of the expenses incurred. 

With the partial establishment of Ireland’s legislative inde- 
pendence came an historic development of national feeling 
throughout the country, which found its expression in the revival 
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of her industries, arts, and literature, a condition which the 
union of 1800 effectively checked, to refer to a well-known 
fact of history. This expansion of national feeling was empha- 
sized by the systematic effort made to resurrect Irish music in 
1792. In that year there was an assemblage’ of harpers in Bel- 
fast for the purpose of re-establishing the harp as the national 
instrument. Representative harpers were present from all the 
provinces, one of them being a former pupil of Carolan. The 
session lasted a week. One outcome of the convention was the 
employment of Edward Bunting to record the traditions of the 
various melodies, to compare notes with the harpers present, and 
other incidental offices, with a view of publishing the results in 
a volume. This appeared in 1796, and met with a cordial re- 
ception from scholars throughout Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 
Bunting thereupon devoted himself to the subject of the history 
of Irish music and bards with considerable enthusiasm and zeal. 
Consequently a second volume appeared in 1809, and a third in 
1840. Bunting’s labors deserve the warmest and broadest thanks 
of the race, though his works lack some essentials which are 
found in Petrie’s volume published in 1855. Petrie’s work was 
inscribed volume i., indicating that its author intended to 
follow it up with another, but for some reason it never ap- 
peared, though eagerly looked for by readers of his first book. I 
venture to think that with modern printing facilities and through 
the aid of the art of photo-engraving it would repay some pub- 
lisher in this country to reprint these works in a cheap form. 
They’ would make an indispensable addition to the library of 
every Irish scholar. 

Goldsmith was the first to remark that Scotland could not 
have produced those plaintive and expressive airs which are 
claimed by that country, owing to the absence of any popular 
instrument of a refined character such as the harp. The Scotch 
pipes are clearly not adapted to the expression, or likely to 
assist the production, of very refined and pathetic inspirations, 
and philosophers have contended that it is impossible to 
imagine national music without national instruments sutted to its 
quality and character. One can, of course, readily see the con- 
gruity of a Highland piper playing “ Blue Bonnets over the Bor- 
der,” the “ March of the Cameron Men,” or tunes of that order, 
for which the Scottish pipes are peculiarly adapted, but the very 
thought of one of these artists attempting to perform “John 
Anderson, my Joe,” “Robin Adair,” “Auld Lang Syne,” or “Ye 
Banks and Braes” is a manifest incongruity. I once heard a 
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Scottish piper essay such a task—a good piper he was, too—and 
the impression on the writer was one of indescribable sorrow. 

“Ye Banks and Braes” and other Scottish songs of a modern 
origin were produced through the aid of the harpsichord. Many 
fictitious stories are in circulation concerning the air, but Burns, 
in one of his letters to George Thompson on the subject of 
Scottish music, describes how it was composed. Its author was 
one James Miller. Miller and a Mr. Clarke happened to be dis- 
cussing Irish and Scottish music. The first-named expressing. a 
wish to be able to compose an original air with a distinctive 
Scottish or Irish flavor, Clarke jokingly advised him to keep to 
the black keys of the harpsichord, adding that with the exercise 
of a little ingenuity he could manufacture one. Miller took the 
suggestion seriously, tried the plan, and the result was “Ye 
Banks and Braes,” to which Burns wrote his beautiful words. 
The majority of ancient “Scottish melodies,” as they are said to 
be, were, however, composed in times when keyboard instruments 
were either unknown or in use in few households, and it is 
manifestly absurd to attribute them to such an accessory as the 
pipes. The abstract conclusion, which arguments and facts war- 
rant, is that it was in Ireland that nearly all these airs, particu- 
larly those of a refined and pathetic character, originated. 

In a line with the strange fact that it is chiefly to authors 
and investigators with cognomens not always distinctively Irish we 
owe whatever has been written and conserved concerning the 
history of Irish music and Irish bards. I must remark that it is 
to a Scotchman, George Thompson, of Edinburgh, whose name 
occurs frequently in Burns’s posthumous correspondence and else- 
where, we owe the connection of Beethoven and other masters 
with Irish music. He it was who engaged Beethoven to ar- 
range some Scottish melodies while in England, and at the same 
time, recognizing the kinship of Irish music and having wide 
sympathies, he enlisted the services of the great master in the 
cause of the latter. The first of Beethoven’s collections was 
made up of sixteen airs—arranged with variations for violin 
or flute—for the piano (op. 105, 107) and three melodies, 
namely, “The Last Rose of Summer,” “While History’s Muse,” 
and “Had We Some Bright Little Isle.” The master served 
them in an idealized form after the style of instrumental music 
of the order then in vogue, and in doing so sacrificed their best 
characteristics. It was through this channel that “The Last 
Rose of Summer” became Germanized. Thus, when the air 
was introduced into the opera of “Martha,” the Germans, who 
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had come to regard it as theirs, protested vigorously against 
the assertion that it had an origin outside of Germany. Bee- 
thoven became a great admirer of Irish music subsequently. 
When he died another collection of twelve Irish airs transcribed 
for the pianoforte, violin, or ’cello was found among his manu- 
scripts. This was published in 1855 by Artaria & Co., of 
Vienna, but had only a very small circulation for the reason 
that it was not placed on sale in Great Britain or Ireland. Yet 
another collection of twenty-five Irish airs form No. 261 of 
Breitkopf & Harteb’s celebrated edition. Other transcriptions of 
Irish melodies were issued in No. 259 of the same publishers’ 
catalogues, while No. 262 consists of twenty Irish airs. Haydn 
also adapted some Irish airs in the form of transcriptions, but 
the settings are of too florid and elaborate a character to per- 
mit of their being popular with amateurs, while professional 
pianists or other instrumentalists find ample work to select from 
outside of national music. Mendelssohn also arranged some of 
Ireland’s airs, and had them published in London. Haydn, 
furthermore, was known to,have a deep interest in Irish music 
and Ireland’s history. When he visited Dublin, in 1794, he was 
spoken of commonly and introduced into Dublin society as a 
man who derived his name from an Irish ancestor who had set- 
tled in Austria. Meanwhile, the name Haydn is quite unknown 
in Austria or Germany. It belongs to Scotland and Ireland, 
and was originally McHayden. The great composer frequently 
signed his manuscripts “ Hayd’n,” which shows that the family 
name once carried an ¢. Mozart was also very much interested 
in Irish music, of which he had an intimate knowledge. Folk 
music of all nations interested him deeply, however. He doubt- 
less derived his sympathies and acquaintance with the music of 
Ireland through Michael Kelly, his close friend, and afterwards 
his first biographer. Kelly was in the original cast of “Don 
Giovanni” at its historic production, a fact worthy of special 
remark. 

Kelly, who settled in London after studying music and 
travelling on the Continent, was born in Mary Street, Dublin, in 
1762. He was the father of Miss Kelly, the famous “English” 
actress, who created such a furor during her visit to this coun- 
try in the “twenties.” He lived in Vienna for many years, 
where he formed his intimacy with Mozart. He was also a great 
favorite at the court of the Emperor Joseph II. His appear- 
ance at the Drury Lane Theatre in London, in 1787, was a de- 
cided success, and his popularity led to the appointment he held 
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up to his death in 1826, in connection with that famous house, 
namely, the post of musical manager and composer. For over 
forty years he furnished music for nearly all the pieces produced, 
among them Colman’s “ Bluebeard.” ‘The Woodpecker,” form- 
erly a very popular domestic song in this country, was set to 
music by Kelly. Moore wrote the words during his travels in 
America, and it has been irreverently declared that Poe got the 
embryo inspiration of the “ Raven” from that song, plus the 
effects of a heavy dose of liquor. Kelly was very popular in 
London, and was a representative Irishman in the large circle of 
artists, authors, actors, and miscellaneous individuals of Irish 
birth and blood who upheld the genius and traditions of Ire- 
land in the English capital in those times. 

Many interesting incidents could be given, and much written 
about individuals and works associated with the modern Irish 
race as it was in Kelly’s time, and as it is seen to-day in its 
diversified aspects at home and throughout the English-speaking 
world; considerable has been told, but much remains uncovered. 
In the meantime I think that a history of Irish minstrels and 
minstrelsy, giving a digest of the costly and rare works already 
published, together with the many facts elicited by the researches 
of numerous other more recent scholars, remains to be published. 
Persons of Irish birth and blood, in America especially, know 
too little of the dignified, romantic, and picturesque phases of 
Ireland’s history, though too well informed, through outside and 
prejudiced sources, upon the conventional estimate which preju- 
dice and accumulated falsehood have placed upon their race. 

Meanwhile, the vast number of distinctively Irish names as- 
sociated with the practice and progress of the arts, sciences, 
laws, literature, government, commerce, and the other accessories 
of civilized communities at this period in various nations go to 
prove, that with the removal of traditional restrictions came an 
eloquent vindication of our ancient race to which the history of 
Ireland’s minstrels and minstrelsy is intimately related. We 
catch lovely glimpses of Ireland’s ancient glories in the pages 
which Bunting, Petrie, and other faithful scholars compiled. 
These views of Irish history cannot be found in general records 
such as those which deal with the multifarious aspects of a na- 
tion’s origin and history. 

DANIEL SPILLANE. 
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A MOTHER’S SACRIFICE. 


FROM THE RUSSIAN. 
(CONCLUDED.) 
III. 


EVERY summer a considerable number of visitors used to. 
come to Spas for the sake of the mountain air, and to drink 
the gentitza, or sheep’s milk. For the most part they were 
Jews from Lemberg, but now and again there were people of 
some distinction among the temporary residents in the pictur- 
esque village. Now, it happened this year that the arrivals were 
of a better class than usual, and Nasta, for once, was in luck’s 
way. No one grudged a gratuity to the bearer of letters often 
anxiously looked for and eagerly welcomed; thus many were 
the copper coins, not to speak of occasional pieces of silver, 
that were placed in her outstretched palm. Nasta knew every 
one of the visitors by sight. Amongst all who came this sea- 
son two persons specially interested her: a lady of rank—a real 
countess, the owner of large estates in the neighborhood—and 
her nephew, a young artist. All the inhabitants of Spas, from 
M. Krzespel and his family down to the humblest peasant, 
deemed the presence among them of a lady of such high degree 
a great honor. Every day the countess’s plump, short figure 
might be seen trotting up and down the mountain paths, lean- 
ing on her gold-headed walking-stick, and attended by her 
companion, a lady no longer young, tall and thin, who was in- 
variably dressed in some shade of gray. The countess did not 
drink the gentitza, and certainly she did not look as if she 
wanted it, for she was the very personification of health. 

The young man, on the contrary, appeared extremely fragile 
and delicate. He spent almost the whole day out of doors, 
wandering about alone, or else walking with the countess, though 
he was scarcely able to keep up with his vigorous and vivacious 
companion. Nasta, watching him, observed that he was frequent- 
ly compelled to stop and gasp painfully for breath. Every day 
he dragged himself with difficulty up the zigzag path that led 
to the summit of a fir-clad hill, where a summer-house had been 
erected. At intervals along the path rustic seats were placed, 
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and at almost every one of these the poor young man was fain 
to pause and rest. And when once he got to the top, he re- 
mained there so long that Nasta sometimes asked herself if 
he was going to spend the night there. He sat gazing out on 
the blue mountains in the distance, drawing on large sheets of 
paper, reading the books he took up with him; or else he sat 
motionless, leaning back with his eyes closed, and so melancholy 
an expression upon his countenance that it went to one’s 
heart to see him. But when the countess made her appearance 
and sat down by him, somewhat out of breath, and with her 
merry chatter drew him into conversation, his manner changed, 
and he would laugh and joke until a violent fit of coughing 
reduced him to silence. Nasta was sorry for him, for day by 
day the dark circles round his eyes grew deeper, and his hollow 
cheeks looked still more sunken. One day, when she went up 
to the summer-house with a letter for the countess, she heard 
her speaking very seriously to M. Sigismund. He appeared much 
agitated, and hid his face in his white, emaciated hands. Nasta 
handed the letter to the countess, who, glancing at the hand- 
writing, exclaimed eagerly, “ There, it is from Vera!” M. Sig- 
ismund looked up with an anxious, wistful expression, and made 
a movement as if he would rise from his seat; then, dropping 
back, he kept his large eyes, bright with the light of fever, 
fixed on the letter, as if he expected it would contain some- 
thing for him. But apparently there was nothing, not even a 
message ; for the countess, after running her eyes over the pages, 
thrust it impatiently into her pocket, and with a thoughtful, ab- 
sent air began nervously to trace figures on the sand at her 
feet with her gold-headed cane. 

On another occasion, when Nasta went up with the letters, 
she found the young artist alone in the summer-house. He was 
seated at an easel painting something on the canvas before 
him. Every moment he raised his eyes and looked at the land- 
scape, stretching away from the village at his feet to the distant 
frontier of Hungary. It was a delightful morning; in the valley 
below the Dniester, meandering among the meadow-lands, shone 
in the sun like a silver ribbon, whilst the blue peaks of the 
Carpathians rose majestically in the background, and in the far 
distance, so clear was the air, the outline of the Beskides might 
be discerned, trending away towards the horizon. Nasta, ad- 
vancing cautiously on tiptoe, standing in the shadow of the 
pines, saw, to her surprise, on the canvas upon the easel the 
exact counterpart of the panorama before her: the same blue 
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sky, the same verdant hills, the same river winding round the 
ramparts of Staromiasta, the very groups of firs that marked 
the familiar homesteads. An involuntary exclamation of wonder 
and delight escaped her lips. M. Sigismund turned round 
sharply, and the poor woman, fearing lest she should have dis- 
pleased him, hastened to deprecate his anger by giving him his 
letters. He smiled, and thanked her with a nod; then, perceiv- 
ing that she lingered a moment, he thought she expected some- 
thing and put his hand into his pocket. But it was not money 
that she wanted. A sudden thought had flashed into her mind. 
Here was an opportunity such as she could never hope to meet 
with again. Throwing herself on her knees before the young 
man, she kissed his hands and feet, murmuring that she had a 
great favor to ask of him. Her tongue once loosed, her words 
flowed apace, and encouraged by M. Sigismund’s manner, which 
betrayed no impatience, she confided to him, without any cir- 
cumlocution, her desire to procure a picture of Our Lady—a 
large picture, not painted on paper, but upon a board, so that 
it could be nailed upon the tree where Wasylek used to meet 
her. She did not ask it as a gift—God forbid that she should 
be so bold—no, she would give for it all that she possessed. 
And as she spoke she put aside her neckerchief and drew out a 
tiny bag, which she wore round her neck like a scapular, con- 
taining her little hoard, and plucked at the strings to open it; 
but her hands trembled so violently that she only got them in- 
to a knot. 

The artist motioned to her to desist. ‘Leave your bag alone, 
my good woman,” he said, “and tell me why you want this 
picture. Have you made a vow ?” 

Emboldened by the interest he displayed, Nasta poured out 
her whole story. She told him of Wasylek’s death; what she 
had heard about the cherubim and the army of heaven; of her 
wish to obtain.a statue of St. Michael, and the disappointing 
result of her expedition to Stambor. A smile passed over the 
young man’s features as he listened to this strange tale. He 
thought for a moment, and then said: “I will paint you a Ma- 
donna, and it shall cost you nothing; only instead of being 
painted on a board, and fastened to the ash-tree by the way- 
side, it shall be painted on a smooth canvas, and you can give 
it to your village cerkiew. Is there not a church in Busowiska?”’ 

Flushed with excitement, Nasta listened without a word. 
She hesitated what to reply. The proposal was almost too good 
to be true; and yet, on the other hand, it was hard to give up 
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the project she had formed of having her picture exposed on 
the high-road in the place she had chosen for it. But on re. 
flection her reason told her that it would be folly on her part 
to make difficulties where so generous an offer was concerned. 
She answered that a new church was actually in course of 
erection at Busowiska, that it would soon be finished, and that 
she could wish for nothing better than to present a holy pic- 
ture to it. In fact, her neighbors were clubbing together to 
offer, one a pair of candlesticks, another a chalice or a mon- 
strance, and so on. When she came to think of it, too, a pic- 
ture such as she wanted would be far more suitably placed in 
a church than by the wayside, where the rain and sun would 
spoil it. How much longer it would be preserved! Why, it 
would be there for years and years when she herself was in her 
grave. At this thought her heart overflowed with gratitude ; 
she kissed her benefactor’s hands again and again, with tears of 
joy and thankfulness. 

M. Sigismund promised that the picture should be taken in 
hand the very next day. He was only a dilettante, who paint- 
ed for his own amusement, and had never attempted a religious 
subject ; but the idea of painting an altar-piece for a village 
church up among the mountains took his fancy, and his natu- 
ral kindness of heart found pleasure in the thought of giving 
real delight to a poor and lonely woman. Besides it would be 
an object to work for, and the composition of the picture would 
be a distraction from the gloomy thoughts that harassed him. 
Accordingly, he set about it with a passionate energy that he 
had not displayed for years, throwing himself so completely in- 
to his work that he forgot all else, and almost grudged himself 
the time to take his meals. He could hardly be persuaded to 
leave the house for a breath of fresh air. The countess, not 
knowing what whim had taken him, scolded and lectured him 
by turns on the folly of shutting himself up in-doors, when he 
had come there for the express purpose of enjoying the warm 
sun and invigorating breezes. He expressed contrition and pro- 
mised amendment, but no sooner was she gone out than he took 
up his brushes again with undiminished zeal and feverish im- 
patience. 

The character in which he had chosen to represent the 
Blessed Virgin was that of a reaper. She was seated on a heap 
of sheaves, her sickle by her side, apparently resting after a 
day’s labor. The child Jesus, at her feet, was playing with a 
garland of cornflowers which she was holding out to him with 
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a smile. There was an easy grace, an indefinable attraction 
about this composition which charmed and fascinated the be-. 
holder. The Virgin was dressed in the picturesque costume worn 
by the peasant women of that part of Russian Poland: the che- 
misette richly embroidered with colors, the bodice trimmed 
with lace, the bead necklace, the brightly tinted apron; but, con- 
trary to all custom, she had not the muslin ’kerchief which 
formed the traditional headdress of the Slavs. Her head was 
bare, its only ornament a thick plait of golden hair. In the 
background of the picture the thatched roofs of Busowiska and 
the new church were discernible, while the outline of the gray 
Carpathians stood out against the azure sky. The only fault 
that could be found with this Madonna was that her features 
had more of poetic beauty than the sublime purity that one is 
accustomed to connect with the Mother of God. The counte- 
nance was so human, so appealing, that when once seen it could 
not easily be forgotten. 

The day when Nasta was admitted into the studio, and the 
finished work was exhibited to her, was a memorable one indeed. 
It was so much more beautiful than anything she had been able 
to conceive that she could hardly believe her senses. Was it 
possible that this lovely countenance, this life-like figure of the 
Blessed Virgin, was really for her? She was almost beside her- 
self with joy. At last her wish was fulfilled, her long-cherished 
object attained! By giving this to the church she would be 
able to perpetuate the name and memory of her child, to seize 
the mysterious connecting link that would reunite the desolate 
mother on earth with the lost son who was enrolled in the ranks 
of the angels. When she realized this gratitude too strong to 
find expression in words filled Nasta’s heart. She burst into 
tears, and stood speechless, with parted lips and clasped hands, 
looking alternately at the picture before her and the young man 
at her side, who had been the means of procuring for her such 
unspeakable happiness. 

Meanwhile the edifice which was being erected under Kly- 
masko’s orders was rapidly approaching completion. Already 
its slender cupolas might be descried from afar sharply defined 
against the clear blue sky; stout buttresses of solid oak sus- 
tained the wooden walls, and skilfully carved pillars supported 
the pointed arches of the windows. Every one admired the ele- 
gance and originality of the design, and the inhabitants of Buso- 
wiska, on whom so much pressure had to be brought to bear 
before they would undertake the construction of their church, 
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were now delighted with the success of their enterprise. All 
the talk of the village was of the magnificent gifts which various 
individuals had announced their intention of making. One had 
promised a bell, another an altar, a third some fine candelabra. 
But these vague promises could not be relied on; it was neces- 
sary to know definitely what was to be contributed; a day was 
therefore fixed on which a meeting should be held in the new 
building, when, in presence of the authorities, each intending 
benefactor should give in his name and specify the nature of 
the offering he was prepared to make. 

On the day in question the Pope Tarezanin, the priest of 
the adjoining parish, accompanied by the inspector in his offi- 
cial dress, came to preside over the meeting. The mayor of the 
village, too, was there with the sheriff, and the sacristan of Ter- 
sow, Sorok, was seated at a table, pen in hand, ready to note 
down the promised gifts. A crowd of villagers had assembled in 
the unfinished church; but, strangely enough, it was remarked 
that those who stood in the foremost ranks were the poorest of 
all, who certainly could not be expected to offer anything, where- 
as those who were in affluent circumstances, who had boasted of 
the liberality they were about to display, kept in the background 
or held aloof altogether. An ominous silence prevailed; no one 
came forward. The pope looked up inquiringly, not well pleased 
at the aspect of affairs; the mayor moved uneasily in his 
seat; the clerk brandished his pen expectantly; every one 
seemed embarrassed. At length M. Krzespel’s patience was ex- 
hausted; he rose up, and, speaking loudly enough to be heard by 
all present, exclaimed : ‘“ What a set of simpletons you are! Do 
you suppose I have taken the trouble to come here that you 
may stare at me as if I were a wild beast ?” 

Stirred up to action by these words, the mayor in his turn 
sprang to his feet and threw himself into the crowd, as if he 
would compel the intending benefactors by main force to come 
forward. Indescribable confusion prevailed; every one began to 
protest, to excuse himself, to repeat the promises made by 
others. The wealthiest man in the place, who had been heard 
over and over again to say he would give a peal of bells to the 
church, now swore by all his gods that he never intended to 
give anything more than a hand-bell. Another, who had agreed 
to present a triptych with gilded doors, now declared he had 
only spoken of a small statuette. The gorgeous set of vestments 
which a third had as good as pledged himself to provide shrank 
to the dimensions of a few yards of linen; and the altar of 
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which a fourth was to be the donor was replaced by a couple 
of wax candles. What was to be done? There was no alter- 
native but to accept the situation; a feeling of disappointment 
and shame weighed on all who were present. Just as the as- 
sembly was about to break up a woman elbowed her way 
through the crowd. It was Nasta, her haggard features trans- 
formed by an unwonted glow of pride and happiness. She ad- 
vanced to the table, respectfully kissed the pope’s hand, made a 
profound obeisance to the inspector, nodded to the sacristan, and 
then said in a low voice: “I wish my name put down.” 

A murmur of surprise, an ironical titter, ran through the 
crowd; all listened eagerly, pressing forward to see what would 
happen. Nasta did not note this, as her back was turned to 
the people; but the satirical smile on the face of the mayor dis- 
concerted her so much that she was on the eve of making a 
hasty retreat, when Pope Tarezanin came to her help, inquiring 
kindly: “ Well, my good woman, what is it you wish to offer?” 

“An altar,” was the reply. 

An altar! The pope himself could not restrain a smile, as he 
contemplated the poverty-stricken appearance of the figure be- 
fore him. “Speak out, my good Nasta,” he continued; “do not 
be afraid, tell me what you really mean. You know the small- 
est offering from the poor man is more acceptable to God than 
the most munificent gifts of the rich.” 

“I wish to give an altar, a complete altar,” rejoined Nasta. 

“, think you hardly know what you are pledging yourself 
to,” the pope replied. ‘There are so many things wanted to 
furnish an altar ; there must be an image or picture, a pair of 
candlesticks, and many things besides.” 

“T will give a picture,” answered Nasta calmly, “a beautiful 
picture of the Holy Virgin, painted in oils. And as for the 
other things—there, put my name down.” As she spoke she 
laid upon the table a small, greasy bag, and without waiting to 
explain herself further, or take any notice of the members of 
the building committee, she turned round, made her way through 
the crowd and disappeared. Once outside the door she ran off, 
followed by the shouts and jeers of the people, who had tried 
in vain to hold her back, and never stopped until she reached 
her half-ruined cabin, her neglected orchard, her murmuring 
brook. 

Meanwhile the pope took up the bag and, with ever-increas- 
ing wonderment, emptied the contents on to the table. It con- 
tained nothing but florins, paper money, dirty, tattered, and 
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torn. One by one he unfolded them and began to reckon them 
up; the longer he went on, the greater was his astonishment 
and that of the bystanders—5, 10, 15, that was nothing like all; 
20, 25, 30; there were still more; 35, 40, 41, that was the last ; 
41 Austrian florins! The worthy priest could scarcely believe 
his eyes, and the peasants around stood staring in open-mouthed 
amazement. 

Touched to the heart by this unexpected incident, the priest 
resolved to turn it to account for the edification of the people. 
With tears in his eyes, and in tones less steady than usual, he 
spoke to them of the widow’s mite, an offering more pleasing to 
God than any other, adding that the sacrifice made by this poor 
woman ought to be an example to all the village, for doubtless 
that day there was joy in the presence of the angels of God on 
account of it. This short address was not without effect on the 
impressionable peasants. Some struck their breasts in compunc- 
tion, others hung their heads in shame. Then a man stepped 
up, rather red in the face, twisting his hat awkwardly in his 
hands, and said that as to the hand-bell he had promised, per- 
haps it would be more convenient to have one that could be 
hung in the belfry, for after all it was a full-sized church bell 
that he had the intention of giving. Another man followed im- 
mediately, and in a fussy manner asked the clerk to read out 
what his name was put down for to prevent any mistake, and 
when Sorok replied that two tapers stood inscribed on the list, 
he laughed aloud and said the most important thing was omitted 
—the altar itself that he meant to offer! After the same fashion 
almost all the other intending donors came forward to make ad- 
ditions to their respective contributions; thus an hour later, when 
the Pope Tarezanin was driving home in his briska, his counte- 
nance wore a Satisfied smile, and he told himself that the meet- 
ing which had opened so unpropitiously had terminated far bet- 
ter than he could have hoped. 

And what had become of Nasta? When the almost fanatical 
excitement that had sustained her until then at last gave way, 
she threw herself down, worn out with fatigue and consumed 
with hunger, by her desolate hearth, and drawing from among 
the ashes the bowl of porridge that had been standing there 
since the morning, devoured its contents with the avidity of a 
famished animal. The cravings of her appetite satisfied, she drew 
around her her scanty garments, and laid herself down where the 
last rays of the setting sun cast a parting gleam, and, closing her 
eyes, slept the dreamless sleep of the weary and over-wrought. 
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Thus terminated the momentous day, the day of Nasta’s 
greatest happiness and triumph, the day when she earned the 
coveted title of /ondatorka, the day wherein, if the Pope Tare- 
zanin is to be believed, the angels in heaven rejoiced over the 
sacrifices she had made. 


IV. 


Shortly after the altar provided by Nasta’s generosity, and 
fashioned by the skilful hand of a local carver, was set up in a 
side-chapel of the new building, and the picture of our Lady of 
the Harvest, handsomely framed, was carefully hung in its place 
by M. Sigismund’s own servant. Placed in a good light it was 
a conspicuous object jn the half-empty church, and the effect it 
produced was very fine. The whole village flocked to see this 
picture, of the existence of which they had been kept in ignor- 
ance, and all, whether they came from devotion or curiosity, were 
greatly impressed by its beauty and elegance. But it was with 
the women especially that the Virgin of the Harvest found favor. 
Their feminine intuition went straight to the mark. They com- 
prehended that this picture was intended to be, to a certain ex- 
tent, the apotheosis of their own life of daily toil, and their 
hearts went out in gratitude to her who had deigned to work 
and to be weary like them. The men, on the other hand, were 
less warm in their admiration. The very thing that was so at- 
tractive to the women had a contrary effect on the sterner sex. 
Our Lady of the Harvest was too much like one of themselves 
to inspire them with the profound veneration and respect where- 
with they were accustomed to regard their sacred images. Stand- 
ing in a group before it, they shook their heads with a dissatis- 
fied air, unable to formulate in words the feelings it evoked. At 
that moment the painter who had been engaged to decorate the 
church made his appearance. He was brother-in-law to Sorok, 
the sacristan of the neighboring parish of Tersow, by whose per- 
suasions the building committee had been induced to give him 
the commission; but not until two of their number, who considered 
themselves competent to judge of such matters, had been deputed 
to inspect some specimens of his talent to be seen in an adja- 
cent town. One of these consisted of an elaborate sign-board 
suspended over an apothecary’s shop; the other a religious pic- 
ture in a church, supposed to illustrate the parable of the grain 
of mustard-seed, although the connection between the subject 
and the execution was not quite apparent. But the vivid colors 
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and burnished gold of these gaudy but worthless productions suf. 
ficed to convince the ignorant peasants that the painter merited 
their confidence, and on his arrival at Busowiska he was escorted 
by the mayor himself to the church. Like most self-educated, 
pretentious persons, this man, whose name was Kurzanski, was 
excessively conceited and consequential, and expected every one 
to treat him with deference. He was fashionably dressed, and 
behaved to the mayor and the members of the committee in a 
supercilious, condescending manner. No sooner did he enter the 
church than the painting over Nasta’s altar caught his eye. 
“What do I see here?” he exclaimed indignantly; “ what is 
this disgraceful thing?” And, heedless of the sanctity of the 
place, he spat on the ground, according to the Russian mode of 
expressing scorn and disgust. Sorok, his .brother-in-law, who fol- 
lowed him, immediately did the same. 

“Tt is a scandal,” the painter went on, addressing the by- 
standers. “Do you hear? I tell you it is a scandal to have 
that here; it is no sacred picture. Take it down and throw it 
out of the church.” 

“ Yes,” echoed Sorok emphatically, “ it is a scandalous thing 
—nay more, it is heretical.” 

The members of the committee looked at one another in 
consternation. 

“See there,” some of the men whispered; “did we not say 
there was something wrong about that picture? Kurzanski saw 
at once what was amiss: it is heretical. There is no gold or sil- 
ver about it; it is not like a Madonna.” 

“It is not a Madonna at all,” said one. ‘“ Heaven knows 
what it is,” murmured a second. “That comes of Nasta’s mys- 
terious ways, and her fine altar,” added a third. “We knew it 
from the first; we were fools not to say so.” 

Kurzanski, meanwhile, standing in front of the picture, con- 
tinued to give vent to his feelings by contemptuous shrugs and 
gestures of scornful pity, when suddenly a woman came forward 
and, placing herself before him, said reproachfully : “ You should 
know that this picture represents the Blessed Virgin, the holy 
Mother of God.” 

The speaker was one Thecla, a woman of good sense and 
sound judgment, whose education and means entitled her to 
rank among the aristocracy of the village; she was the only 
person who would venture to bid defiance to such a man as 
Kurzanski. “It is the holy Mother of God,” she repeated, look- 
ing him full in the face. 
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“That the Mother of God!” he exclaimed; “that the Blessed 
Virgin? Never in my life did I see such a one! And what Vir- 
gin is it, if you please? I know all the zcoms”; he ran off a 
list of names: “ Our Lady of the Pillar, Our Lady of Ransom, 
Our Lady of Dolors, etc., etc. Pray what may this be?” 

“Our Lady of the Harvest,” replied Thecla, unabashed. “ What 
is there to object to in that?” 

Kurzanski laughed derisively. “Our Lady a working-woman, 
a day-laborer? I like that! See the way she is dressed, like 
any one of you people. She has got a coral necklace and an 
embroidered bodice, like a mountaineer of Busowiska. Why, the 
next thing will be to paint Christ in a sheep-skin and felt hat, 
with an axe in his hand. And you ask what there is to object 
to? Never in my life did I meet with so ignorant a woman!” 

“And never in my life,” retorted Thecla, “did I meet with 
a painter whe knew so little about art! Is a mere dabbler in 
colors like you to decry such a beautiful work as this? What 
if Our Lady is represented as a peasant, though she is Queen 
of Heaven? Have I not myself seen his majesty the emperor 
dressed like any one of his subjects? Besides, when our Blessed 
Lady was on earth she was a poor woman, just like one of us, 
and worked for her daily bread. Perhaps you do not know 
that she used to spin the garments that her Divine Son wore? 
I advise you to keep your clever remarks to yourself, if you 
care at all about your reputation.” 

The illustrious sign-painter felt he had found more than his 
match, but just as he was opening his mouth to reply a fresh 
person appeared on the scene. It was the architect Klymasko, 
who had come over to Busowiska to complete some unfinished 
details, and take a survey of his work as a whole. His coming 
was hailed by all parties as a relief. “Here is Klymasko; Pro- 
vidence has sent him at the right moment,” they cried. ‘He 
understands these things; let him be the judge; he shall de- 
cide.” 

When the old man had been informed of the subject of dis- 
pute he stood awhile contemplating the picture in silence. As 
he gazed a smile began to play about his lips, and he muttered 
something under his breath. The painter, who was watching 
him closely, interpreted this smile as a victory for himself. 
“Well,” he asked at length, “did you ever see such a Madonna 
as that?” 

“Such a Madonna as that?” repeated the architect slowly, 
without withdrawing his eyes from the canvas; “no, I never did 
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—never in my whole life.’ Had Kurzanski been a little less 
undiscerning he would have perceived that the smile on Klymas. 
ko’s features was not one of contempt, but of deep feeling; the 
old man seemed struggling with an emotion which he could 
hardly repress. Long and fixedly he looked at the picture, and 
the longer he looked the more it gained on him. Besides, did 
he not recognize in the background a fac-simile of the new 
church, his last production, which he had designed and planned 
and placed under the protection of the Holy Virgin? As he 
looked, a tear gathered in his eye, and presently rolled down 
his furrowed‘ cheek. Then he fell on his knees, and touched 
the ground with his forehead three times, as is the custom on 
Good Friday when the Cross is adored. 

Carried away by the force of example, all present prostrated 
themselves .before the Madonna, in whose favor the scale was 
now turned. Kurzanski and the sacristan did the best thing 
they could, which was to slip away unperceived. 


On the following day the village maidens brought garlands 
of flowers to adorn the new altar. Thecla, who had as yet pre- 
sented nothing to the church, procured from the nearest town 
two splendid candlesticks of shining metal, fitted with tapers of 
the whitest wax, while some pious ladies of the vicinity ar- 
ranged some drapery around the picture, tied with bows of rib- 
bon, and finally contributed a handsome carpet. This done, so 
elegant was the appearance of the chapel that the villagers agreed 
among themselves that the proposed artistic decoration would 
be quite superfluous. Nasta knew not how to contain herself 
for joy; every free moment she hastened to the church, and 
knelt motionless at the feet of her Madonna in ecstatic adora- 
tion. 

One afternoon an equipage stopped at the door of the little 
church, and from it the countess was seen to alight, followed by 
her inseparable companion. No sooner did the countess’s glance 
rest on the picture than she started, colored slightly, and, turn- 
ing to her companion, her eyes flashing with indignation: “Look, 
Mlle. Pichet,” she exclaimed, “just look at that! What, do you 
not see? It is she—it is Vera!” 

The lady addressed, whose apathetic demeanor showed a 
complete absence of interest in what she saw around her, glanced 
in the direction of the picture. 

“Yes, certainly, countess!” she rejoined; “it is she; there is 
no doubt about it.” 
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“No, it cannot be,” the impetuous little lady resumed; “my 
eyes deceive me. Sigismund would never have been so bold!” 

However, it was impossible to deny that the features depicted 
on the canvas before them were those of M. Sigismund’s beauti- 
ful cousin. The countess recognized the perfect oval of her face, 
the dark violet eyes, the thick plaits of golden hair, of which 
she was so vain, wound round her shapely head; it was un- 
doubtedly Vera herself. And yet it was not Vera, for there was 
something in this portrait which was lacking to the coquettish 
votary of the world; her beauty was etherealized, spiritualized. 
The light that gleamed from Vera’s eyes was a far more mun- 
dane flame than the chaste brilliance of the Virgin’s pure orbs; 
there was little that was akin to the calm, sweet smile that 
played on Mary’s lips in the voluptuous expression of Vera’s 
somewhat sensuous mouth. The grave countenance of the Ma- 
donna reflected the serenity of a spotless soul, while Vera’s 
haughty features bespoke the insolence of the fashionable beauty, 
confident of her charms. No, the countess would not allow that* 
it was Vera: there was the whole world, or rather the whole hea- 
ven between the two! So she appealed once more to her com- 
panion. 

“Tt cannot be, Mile. Pichet; most decidedly it is not she!” 

“You are right, madame,” rejoined the echo; “most assuredly 
it is not she!” 

“And yet,” added the elder lady, “I could never bring my- 
self to pray before that picture.” 

“No, countess, neither could I.” 

But after all, the countess said to herself, perhaps Sigismund 
was not to blame if he had invested the Queen of Angels with 
the features of his earthly love. What harm was there in ideal- 
izing and refining her beauty, surrounding it with a celestial 
halo, the creation of his poetic.fancy. All the celebrated Ma- 
donnas were not conceived by the artists in moments of rapture, 
revealed in an ecstatic vision. What matter if Sigismund had 
really drawn his inspiration from the countenance of the woman 
he adored? Should she on this account refuse to kneel before 
this picture, the offspring of his hopeless love, of his sorrowing 
heart, the last work perhaps he would ever execute? “Come, 
Mlle. Pichet,” she murmured gently, “let us kneel down and say 
a prayer for him, poor fellow !—and for her.” 

“With all my heart, madame, for him and for her.” 


VOL. LV.—34 
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V. 


From the day when the partisans of Our Lady of the Har- 
vest had won so memorable a victory, a storm seemed gathering 
over the village of Busowiska. The enthusiastic admiration 
which Nasta’s picture excited in all true lovers of art exasperated 
the narrow-minded sign-painter, who could not endure to see 
homage paid to talent to which he could not but be sensible 
that his own was vastly inferior. Both he and his brother-in-law, 
Sorok, the sacristan of Tersow, neglected no means of covertly 
stirring up the villagers against this production of modern taste, 
which ran counter to all their ignorant prejudices and precon- 
ceived notions of what religious pictures ought to be. Gradually 
the discontent so carefully fomented spread to the building com- 
mittee, while among the laboring class the aggrieved painter 
found ready listeners, since their jealousy was excited by the 
distinction accruing to that beggar Nasta, as they termed her, 
‘on account of her being the donor of the picture. “ What does 
it matter to us,” said some of the most opinionated and undis- 
cerning of the committee, “what Klymasko, or Thecla, or any one 
else thinks ‘about the picture? We do not like it; it is different 
from what one is accustomed to see in the churches, and bears 
no resemblance to the famous time-honored Madonnas, nearly 
black with age, on a gold background, surrounded with ex 
votos.” 

“TI think,” said Sorok, “that you are very wrong to tolerate 
such a painting in your church. It is a sin for which you will 
have to answer.” 

“It gives us scandal,” interposed another, “and in the inter- 
ests of the parishioners we should do well to get rid of it.” 

“Who obliges us to keep it?” demanded a fourth. 

The mayor, a man of pacific temperament, here intervened. 
Of all things he dreaded a public scandal, and he did his best 
to effect an accommodation. “It would never do to lay hands 
on a gift that has been approved and accepted by the committee,” 
he said authoritatively ; “indeed, I could never give my consent 
to such a thing. It is a matter for the clergy to decide; let us 
await their judgment.” 

This proposal was received with approbation by all present. 
At the suggestion of Sorok a deputation was sent to the 
neighboring monastery of St. Basil, to consult an old monk who 
had been Kurzanski’s teacher, and who enjoyed the reputation 
of being a great master of the Byzantine school. The result of 
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this step was, however, only to make matters worse. The aged 
artist, who could give no opinion respecting a picture which 
he had never seen, having listened to the description given him, 
began to discourse sagely about art in general in terms of which 
his hearers understood nothing. But the impression made on 
them, owing to the previous bias of their minds, was anything 
but favorable to the Virgin of the Harvest, and from that mo- 
ment the fate of the picture was decided. The only question 
was what should be done with it; some wanted to turn it out 
of the church, others would be content with nothing less than de- 
stroying it altogether. 

The unhappy Nasta, alarmed on behalf of her Madonna, had 
not a single tranquil moment. She went about her work with 
set teeth, a despairing look on her countenance, and a ferocious 
gleam in her eyes. It was said that she carried some weapon 
hidden in her dress, and kept watch all night at the door of the 
church to safeguard her treasure. When these rumors reached 
the ears of the mayor, he deemed it advisable to take the pre- 
caution of locking up the church and keeping the key in his 
own possession. Then he sent for Nasta, and assured her that 
she need fear no violence being done to the picture, and that, 
should the clergy pronounce against it, not only should it be re- 
turned to her, but all the money expended on the altar should 
be refunded. The poor woman was tranquillized to a great ex- 
tent by these assurances, but she could not feel quite satisfied 
as to the safety of the picture. One morning, when she was on 
her way to Spas, the thought struck her that she would appeal 
to the kind artist on its behalf. Surely the young man would 
not refuse to enlist the good offices of the countess, who on her 
part would use her influence with the inspector, and induce him 
to give directions to the municipality of Busowiska not to touch 
the picture. Who could say that he would not even drive over 
himself, in his official cap and gold-laced coat, to issue his com- 
mands, and then all would be well. ; 

While Nasta was consoling herself with these reflections, as 
she tramped with bare feet along the dusty road, Pope Tareza- 
nin arrived at Busowiska. He was met at the door of the 
church by the wily sign-painter, who explained in a few words 
the state of affairs. 

Now, the good priest was himself in nowise insensible to the 
subtle charm of this unconventional painting, and as he looked 
at the lonely Madonna he resolved to spare no effort to save it 
from destruction. He had not been many minutes in the church 
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before he was surrounded by a crowd of clamorous villagers, 
calling on him in no very respectful manner to order the re. 
moval of the picture. The babel of voices was deafening, and 
the priest felt that the Madonna would not long be safe among 
these angry disputants. He saw, too, that in order to pacify them 
prompt and decided action was necessary. He therefore gave 
orders to the sacristan to take down the canvas from its place, 
and having seen it carefully deposited in his d7iska, he whipped 
up his horses and drove off at a quick pace in the direction of 
his presbytery. 

This unexpected act was regarded in the light of a victory 
by the iconoclastic faction, and they exulted accordingly. Just 
as the jubilation reached its height, Thecla, who had been ap. 
prized of what was going on, came hurriedly into the church, 
her countenance all aglow with indignation. When her eyes fell 
upon the dismantled altar she wrung her hands and uttered a 
cry. of consternation. 

“You will have reason to repent what you have done to-day,” 
she exclaimed, snatching from their places the tapers which had 
been her gift. “God will punish you for it; yes, mark my 
words, he will surely punish you for it; you have driven away 
the Blessed Mary, the holy Mother of God!” 

These prophetic words, solemnly pronounced, sounded like a 
knell in the ears of the astonished villagers. They looked at 
one another in dismay, and even those who had boasted the 
loudest went home in crestfallen silence. 

Meanwhile, Nasta, on reaching Spas, went at once to ask for 
M. Sigismund. But she was met with the intelligence that on the 
preceding day he had been found in the summer-house in a 


‘state of unconsciousness, and had been carried home looking 


like a corpse. In fact, he was at first thought to be dying. 
Later on he had recovered, opened his eyes and tried to speak. 
In the night, however, he had been taken much worse, so that 
another doctor was called in, and a messenger dispatched in all 
haste to Lemberg to summon a physician of eminence. The 
countess was in deep distress; she had never left his bedside. 
These tidings were a great shock to Nasta. She turned as 
white as a sheet, her head swam, and for a moment she could 
not collect her senses sufficiently to find her way to the hotel 
where the young artist was staying. She did not ask herself 
for what purpose she was going thither; she did not even know 
whether she would gain admission; she obeyed a sort of instinct 
like that which impels a faithful dog to seek his master’s side. 
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She found the house-door standing open and entered without any 
one saying a word to her. Many people were coming and go- 
ing, so that she had no difficulty in gaining access to the. room 
adjoining the sick-chamber, where she occasionally caught a 
glimpse of M. Sigismund lying motionless on a couch, more 
pale, more hollow-eyed than ever. The countess sat beside him, 
her countenance disfigured with weeping, her eyes fixed upon 
his pallid features. Now and again she spoke a few words to 
him in a caressing manner, but without eliciting any response. 
At length, bending over him with the air of one who announces 
welcome news, “ Come, Sigismund,” she said, “look at me. You 
must get a little better now. You know we are expecting a 
visitor to-day—a visitor whom you will be delighted to see.” 

He turned towards her his large, dark eyes, lustrous with the 
light of fever, and smiled a strange, sad smile. 

“Cannot you guess,” she continued, looking at him with a 
scrutinizing gaze, “who is coming to-night? Cannot you guess 
whom I mean?” 

The sick man heaved a deep sigh, the smile that played about 
his lips grew sadder still, as he faintly murmured: “ You mean 
Vera. But I am awaiting the coming of another visitor.” Then 
the smile faded away, and he relapsed into apparent lethargy. 

At that moment the physician from Lemberg was announced. 
The countess came forward to meet him and Nasta crept away 
on tiptoe. She went down-stairs and seated herself on the door- 
step, where, her head resting on her hands, she gave herself up 
to her own melancholy thoughts. 

She had been there about an hour when the doctor issued 
from the house, looking very grave, and drove away in his car- 
riage. Not long after a tinkling bell was heard, heralding the 
approach of the Latin priest, who, arrayed in cassock and cotta, 
preceded by an acolyte and followed by the sacristan, came to 
administer the last sacraments to the dying man according to 
the rites of the Catholic Church. 

There was a great deal of stir and bustle in the hotel for a 
time; then it gradually subsided, and Nasta became aware that 
the stillness which followed was the stillness of death. Throw- 
ing her apron over her head, she remained sitting there in a 
sort of stupefaction until she was aroused by a hand laid upon: 
her shoulder. Looking up she beheld one of her neighbors from 
Busowiska, a woman named Frederica, one as poor and _ lone- 
some as she herself, but far less ignerant, and held in great es- 
teem for her piety. 
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“T am glad to find you here, Nasta,” she said, “for now I 
need look no further for.some one to watch with me to-night 
by the gentleman who is dead. Come along; the countess will 
pay you well.” 

Nasta stared at her with an air of bewilderment. She arose 
mechanically and followed her companion. It was growing dark, 
and when the two women entered the chamber of death they 
found that the sacristan was already lighting the wax tapers 
that stood in tall candlesticks on each side of the couch, while 
the countess’ companion, with a basket in her hand, was placing 
some freshly-cut roses on the pillow and in the hands of the 
deceased. Frederica, who was said to know all the prayers in 
the prayer-book by heart, knelt down at the foot of the bed and 
commenced reciting her orisons; Nasta, kneeling by her side, 
listened in admiring attention, marvelling in her ignorance at 
the length of the prayers and the fluency with which they were 
uttered. Here and there she caught a familiar word, and re- 
peated it over and over to herself with all the fervor of her 
heart. 

In those still hours of the night, in the solemn presence of 
death, Nasta learnt how to pray. A sentiment of profound 
compunction stirred within her soul, and brought the tears to 
her eyes. Her belief in the unseen world, whither her child, 
and now her friend, had gone, was strengthened, and the light 
of true faith dawned upon her untutored intelligence. Thus the 
long hours passed away; Frederica’s lips still moved, but her 
utterance became broken and indistinct, and the beads she was 
holding slipped from her fingers. Nasta’s head dropped upon 
her breast, and, overcome with fatigue and emotion, she fell 
asleep. 

Just as the rosy dawn touched the mountain-tops and lit up 
the heavens a slight noise, like the rustling of wings, startled 
the two watchers. They sprang to their feet in vague terror, 
and a cold perspiration broke out over them. For there, close 
to the head of the bed whereon the young man lay, something 
moved, something quivered, and in the dim light of the tapers 
the outline of a figure was plainly discernible. And while the 
women, paralyzed with fear, stared straight before them with 
wide-opened eyes, the first soft rays of light stealing into the 
darkened chamber revealed the fair and gentle countenance of 
Our Lady of the Harvest! Awe-struck and amazed, in reverent 
silence they bent their faces to the ground, afraid even to gaze 
upon what appeared a celestial vision. 
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When Frederica at length ventured to look up the figure 
had disappeared, and the room was flooded with golden light. 
Thereupon the old woman got up, and, without saying a word 
to Nasta, quickly took her departure, eager to be the first to 
communicate to her friends and neighbors at Busowiska the 
wonderful apparition she had seen, and kneel in homage before 
the picture of the Madonna. 

Nasta did not move until the men came to arrange the cata- 
falque and lay the body in the coffin. Nor did she leave her 
post when they had finished; she was still kneeling in a corner 
of the room when the countess and her companion came in to 
pray beside the dead. Presently a whispered conversation in 
French passed between the two. : 

“Where is Vera?’’ asked the countess, bending towards 
Mlle. Pichet. 

“She left about an hour ago,” was the answer. 

“What, so soon!” exclaimed the countess, and a frown of 
displeasure contracted her brow. The younger lady then ex- 
plained that Mlle. Vera had arrived very late on the preceding 
night, and had been much distressed on hearing what had hap- 
pened. She would not be persuaded to goto bed, but at dawn 
she insisted on going alone to the chamber of death; the sight 
had so much overcome her that, without so much as opening 
her travelling bag or waiting until the countess was dressed, 
she had returned at once to the friends from whom she came, 
leaving word that she would perhaps come for the funeral. The 
countess listened with ill-concealed anger. ‘Gone back to her 
friends, did you say? Ah, I understand, heartless creature! 
This is Mme. Lanowski’s /éte and there will be dancing to-night.” 


’ 


VI. 


The tidings brought by Frederica created a great sensation in 
Busowiska. The story of the apparition spread from house to 
house like wildfire and was everywhere believed, for the narrator 
bore the character of a truthful and trustworthy woman. Before 
many hours had passed every one in the place was talking of 
the singular occurrence. Doubtless, they said, it was as a re- 
compense for having painted the picture in her honor that Our 
Lady had appeared at the bedside of the artist after his death. 
But in that case a miracle had taken place, and alas! the pic- 
ture which had won for him so signal a mark of her favor was 
gone; they had banished it from their cerkiew, they had ban- 
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ished the Mother of Christ from their village! Thecla’s words 
now recurred to their memory like the oracular utterances of 
an inspired sibyl. A sense of guilt weighed upon them, and 
those who had decried the picture most vehemently contrived 
to keep out of the way. 

Nasta, unaware of what had taken place on the previous day 
during her absence, trudged slowly homewards, her mind deeply 
impressed with all that had just occurred. On reaching her 
cabin she hardly paused a moment, but hastened on to the 
church to prostrate herself before her beloved picture, now more 
precious. than ever in her eyes. The door was no longer locked; 
it stood wide open. She flew towards the Chapel of our Lady; 
the painting was not there! On each side of the altar the mus- 
lin drapery hung in strips, the ribbons were torn, the flowers 
crushed, the candlesticks removed; worst of all, the Madonna, 
her own Madonna, was gone! Wild with excitement and grief, 
Nasta rushed from the church uttering inarticulate cries, which 
soon drew a crowd around her. Thecla came up and, putting 
her arms around her, endeavored to soothe the poor woman. 
Her friends were triumphant now. “Yes,” they said, “we were 
right all along. We knew it was a wonderful picture; it was 
that wretched Kurzanski’s jealousy that did all the mischief. 
Was it not proof enough that so many strangers came all 
through the summer, from all the country round, to pray before 
it?) And the flowers and offerings they brought, too—did all that 
mean nothing? Klymasko was right when he bent his head to 
the ground and venerated it as we venerate the holy zcons. 
Every one knows how clever he is, and how many churches he 
has built to the glory of God. Now the Blessed Virgin has 
asserted herself and discomfited all her enemies. Perhaps the 
poor young gentleman had seen her in a vision before he painted 
- the picture. Alas! how foolish they had been to let it go. 
Who could tell what would be the consequences of their folly?” 

Now, there was an old soldier sitting on a fence close by 
who had listened with a satirical smile to this jeremiad. At its 
close he stood up, and, taking his pipe from his mouth, addressed 
the assembly: ‘What will be the consequences of your con- 
duct, do you ask? Cannot you guess, you simpletons? I can tell 
you what the consequence will be. The consequence will be that 
the parish of Tersow will possess a miraculous picture, and you 
will not. Hundreds will flock from far and near to see it; a plen- 
ary indulgence will be granted every year; pilgrimages will be 
made to it and processions will come, and of all this you will 
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not have the benefit. The Pope Tarezanin knew very well what 
he was about when he carried off that picture; a Madonna like 
that is a mine of wealth. It makes the fortune of the priest, of 
the sacristan, of the whole parish. Devout people will bring 
offerings to the shrine; the concourse of strangers will be the 
making of the town. That sly fox, Sorok, has outwitted you. 
He remembered that he was sacristan at Tersow, not at Buso- 
wiska. Now that he has your picture in his safe-keeping, he can 
afford to laugh at you.” 

These plain, matter-of-fact words produced the desired effect. 
This practical view of the matter had not presented itself to 
the minds of the peasants, and the halo of sentiment was quick- 
ly dispelled. The most sceptical and indifferent now took a 
personal interest in the picture. The man who had formerly been 
sacristan, and who looked forward to filling the same post in the 
new church, felt that he had been duped—nay more, made the 
victim of a vile conspiracy, sacrificed to the interests of another. 
Who of all men would suffer to the extent he would from the 
loss of the picture, which would have been to him a source of 
many privileges and much emolument? “If that is so,” he said, 
“we must get it back; we must get back our Madonna.” 

“Do you not know better than that?” retorted the soldier. 
“Tt is easy enough to part with a thing, but not so easy to get 
it back. The people of Tersow are not the fools we are; they 
will not give it up.” : 

“We will take it from them,” all present exclaimed with one 
voice. “Come, friends, let us go at once to Tersow!”’ 

“To Tersow!” repeated the women, and even the children 
re-echoed the cry. ‘To Tersow!” shouted Nasta, shaking herself 
free from the hands that sought to detain her and starting off 
at once in. the direction of the town. The crowd, arming them- 
selves with whatever came readiest to hand—sticks, stakes, flails, 
and even hatchets, followed her in disorder, some impelled by the 
hope of material advantages, others actuated by religious fer- 
vor, but one and all bent on the recovery of Our Lady of the 
Harvest. 

The soldier alone held aloof, deeming it more prudent not 
to mix himself up in the disturbance he had been the means of 
exciting. However, as his neighbors were hurrying off, he gave 
them a few hints as to their strategical movements, bidding them 
advance upon the presbytery from behind, so as to gain access 
to the adjoining church without giving the alarm to the inhabi- 
tants of the place. 
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Just as the party of villagers, bent on the execution of their 
hostile designs, approached Tersow, which was not many miles 
from Busowiska, by one road, the Pope Tarezanin, unaware of 
their coming, drove away by another that led in an opposite 
direction. He was going to consult his ecclesiastical superiors 
as to the course to be pursued in regard to the picture; thus 
he was absent when the enemy appeared under the walls of the 
presbytery. The door was cautiously opened by Sorok, the sac- 
ristan ; but when he caught sight of the forces drawn up out- 
side, he hastened to close it again. Before he could accomplish 
this, however, he was seized and dragged out by two or three 
stalwart peasants. ‘“ We want our Madonna,” they shouted in 
his ears; “give us back our Madonna! Do you hear, you 
thief? What have you done with it?” . 

The terrified beadle pointed towards the door of the sacris- 
ty, for there in reality the pope had locked up the picture. 
“ Where is the key? Give us the key!” vociferated the crowd. 
“Let me go,” replied the wily Sorok, “and I will fetch you the 
key immediately." No sooner was he released from the hands 
that held him in their iron grasp than he sprang over the gar- 
den fence, and darted away with the speed of a greyhound. A 
few men started in pursuit of him; but it was useless, he had 
completely disappeared from sight. The party of attack wa- 
vered, at a loss how to act. At this juncture Nasta, almost 
maddened by disappointment and the long strain she had under- 
gone, snatched a hatchet from the hand of a bystander and 
led the way to the sacristy. The others followed her; the door 
soon yielded to a few vigorous blows, and as it fell the serene 
and smiling features of Our Lady of the Harvest were revealed 
to the intruders’ view. Involuntarily they fell upon their knees 
before the picture, in hushed and reverent silence. At the self- 
same moment, as the people were pressing round the door of 
the sacristy, the glittering helmets and gleaming bayonets of a 
band of gendarmes appeared on the road. Sorok in his hasty 
flight had encountered them on their way towards the town, 
and had begged them to interfere to prevent the pillage of the 
church. The sight of an armed force had not in this instance 
its usual effect of intimidating the peasants; they held their 
ground firmly, standing in front of the Madonna, whilst the 
younger men greeted the approaching gendarmes with a volley 
of stones. Then, taking the picture on their shoulders, all pre- 
pared to depart. But the gendarmes, incensed at being assailed 
with a storm of missiles, endeavored to bar their passage ; where- 
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upon one of the villagers, losing patience, hurled the hatchet he 
was carrying at his opponents. The report of a rifle immediate- 
ly followed, and some one was heard to fall heavily to the 
ground. It was Nasta who fell, wounded by the gendarme’s 
bullet. At the sight of blood the people of Busowiska attacked 
the gendarmes with such fury that, being few in number, they 
were fain to retreat into the presbytery; while the others, find- 
ing the road clear, hastily formed into ranks and marched off 
in the direction of their own village. 

Nasta strove to regain her feet, but fell back powerless. 
Her neighbors raised her in their arms and carried her home- 
wards in the rear of the picture, which was borne aloft like a 
standard. 

Presently one of the party began to intone the hymn, “O 
Virgin Immaculate”; the rest took it up, and like a triumphal 
procession they proceeded on their way. Attracted by the 
sound of the singing the peasants came out of their cottages by 
the road-side, or ran up from the fields where they were at 
work, and seeing the band, now orderly and devout, joined 
their ranks, until hundreds of voices swelled the chorus of joy 
and praise that echoed along the valley of the Dniester, and 
rose in solemn strain to the very gates of Heaven. 

The procession halted at the door of the new church of 
Busowiska. But when the men who were carrying the /ondator- 
ka attempted to place her on her feet, that she too might enter 
and behold the Madonna replaced upon her altar, she was 
found to be dead. Poor Nasta! her sacrifice and her sufferings 
had been accepted; she will grieve over the loss of her little 
Wasylek no longer. 

Our Lady of the Harvest still continues to be an object of 
veneration in the church of Busowiska. It is hardly necessary 
to inform the reader that the popular idea that the picture is a 
miraculous one has never received authentication, nor has the 
local devotion been sanctioned by the ecclesiastical authorities. 


A. M. CLARKE. 
Stindon, Arundel, Eng. 
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THE CATHOLIC SUMMER-SCHOOL. 


AN editor of one of our New York journals was pleased to 
say, recently, that the Catholics who have devised a Summer- 
School took their idea from the Methodist camp-meeting. The 
~ very name “school”—a scholars’ name—should have saved the 
scholarly ‘editor from making a statement that is pardonable 
only’ if made with humorous intent. To thé pagan Greek we 
are indebted for that word “school,” and by his correct idea 
we are directly influenced in our new undertaking. “ Leisure, 
rest, ease”’ were, to the right-minded Greek, not the mere ac- 
companiments of intellectual training, but indeed the prerequi- 
sites. Having leisure, intelligent men and women may, nay 
should, use it to converse about things intellectual, to listen 
to the teachings of masters of the arts and sciences, to 
discuss learnedly what is unknown to them, or but imperfectly 
known ;—thus thought and said the reflecting Greek. It is his 
“school” that Catholics are about to revive; the school of lei- 
sure, rest, ease,—the true school of learning. 

Some people, it may be, imagine that, only since the first 
Methodist camp-meeting was held, have Catholics had any ideas 
worth speaking of. The fact is that, inasmuch as the modern 
world has any correct ideas about the school and about school- 
ing, it is because Catholics have lovingly, dutifully preserved, 
and wisely developed, adapted, the Greek tradition. Of this 
tradition the most splendid development was the medieval Uni- 
versity—as exemplified at Paris in the days of Albert the Great 
and St. Thomas—where, moved by a passion for learning, men 
of all ages gathered from all lands, to acquire a knowledge of 
all that it was possible to know, at the feet of a Master, a Doc- 
_ tor, an Angel of the Schools. Catholics have a double tradition 
‘as to the school. They have ideas to give, and freely shall they 
be given to Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist. In the Summer- 
School Catholics purpose re-adapting the Greek and the mediz- 
val schools to the conditions existing in the United States. At 
New London, vainly will the visitor look for a Catholic camp- 
meeting, excursion, picnic. Leisurely students and teachers will 
be there, restfully learning, quietly instructing, conversing at 
ease, and enjoying in-doors and out-of-doors the pleasure, the 
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delight of simple, hearty, and refined association with kindred 
spirits. 

““A school of Philosophy,” the Right Rev. Bishop of Ogdens- 
burg called, and justly called our Summer-School, during the 
recent agreeable trip to the Thousand Islands of the friends of 
the movement; for to the study of the principles that underlie 
all science, human and divine, our scholars will devote their 
leisure. Never was there a time when the knowledge of these 
principles was more important. Never was there a time when 
the habit of wrong, illogical thinking was more common. The 
true principles on which all science must rest, the true method 
of logical thinking, are to be had from Catholic teachers and 
from them only. Many creeds men profess. There is but one 
Faith: the true Faith. We alone have it. Have we this Faith, 
not merely as a divine gift, but also intelligently, soundly, 
wholly, as it is and not as we surmise, will, assume? The ethi- 
cal laws that limit almost every human act, individual and social, 
have we studied their import and application? The law of na- 
ture, the law of God, the law of the Church,—how many of us 
may reasonably be satisfied with our training in these great and 
most necessary sciences? Long, weary, uncertain is the road 
that leads to learning, between rows of books. The spoken 
word of the scholar will direct us through shorter, surer paths. 
At the Summer-School those who are seeking competent and 
safe guides will not be disappointed. 

Is the Summer-School to be a school of Philosophy, and 
nothing more? No, the sciences that deal simply with facts 
will hold their proper place,—the natural sciences so-called, and 
the science of history. Literature and the fine arts will be cher- 
ished in the old homestead where they were nurtured, and 
where they have been tended so carefully through the ages. It 
is to be a school for the “ higher education”! Unquestionably— 
for the higher and the highest education. And a popular 
school! Yes and no; popular in the sense that it is intended 
for people who desire, leisurely, to fit themselves for inte‘ligent 
action by the acquirement of a substantial fund of true princi- 
ples and of truthful fact—yes; popular in any other sense—no. 

Are we ready for such a school? The interest shown in the 
movement from the first day of its inception would prove our 
readiness, were proof needed. From the hierarchy, from the re- 
ligious communities, from the clergy generally, from that large 
and powerful body, the Catholic lay-teachers in public, private 
and parochial schools, from our writers, from our Press, a chorus 
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of commendation, of encouragement has testified to the timeliness 
of the movement. The incompleteness of our so-called popular 
education, teachers soon learn. The reading, the thoughtful man 
and woman find themselves, early in life, embarrassed by the 
crowd of questions that press upon them; questions having to 
do with their calling, with their rights and duties as members of 
society, as citizens, as parents, as Catholics. Something is wanting, 
evidently; and the want is a more complete education. How, 
where is this to be had? Heretofore this question was not 
easily answered. Now we have an answer for all questioners: 
At the Summer-School. During two months out of twelve, can 
one hope to make up all that is requisite? Not all, decidedly ; 
though two months of leisurely study under Catholic Masters, 
and two months of constant association with earnest, intellectual, 
educated Catholics will be worth more than a year’s schooling 
under less favorable conditions, and more than several years of 
solitary and unguided reading. 

Were evidence needed of the awakening among Catholics to 
the deficiencies of the current popular instruction, and of the 
prevailing desire for a sounder, higher education, we have it in 
the experience of Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J. This well-known 
teacher of philosophy opened a night-course of Ethics, at St. 
Francis Xavier’s College, New York, during the autumn of 
1891. Though the course was modest'y announced, and though 
no special efforts were made to attract an audience, a class of 
two hundred men was quickly formed. Had women their way, 
a number of the more gifted sex would have been members of 
the class. So great an interest was excited in moral questions 
by Father Halpin’s lectures that, of their own motion, the men 
who followed the course organized, before the close of the year, 
an Ethical Club, which has done and is doing good work. 
From this experience and from the no less notable develop- 
ment of the Catholic Reading Circles, we have no hesitation in 
saying that Catholics have been expectantly, anxiously awaiting 
the “ Summer-School.” 

Lest we may have dismissed too hastily the matter of the 
Summer-School course, a word as to the plans of its founders 
may not be amiss. Just now they are confining themselves to 
one subject,—the School at New London in the coming August ; 
but their scheme provides for an all-the-year course of studies, 
to be directed through the agency of the Catholic Educational 
Union. Of the prompt realization of this scheme there can be 
no doubt. The men who have taken up the work are zealous 
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and experienced. They have determined to move slowly, pru- 
dently, surely. There will be no halting, no turning back. 
“Forward ” is their motto. United in their aims, prepared for 
every difficulty, backed by the strongest intellectual forces, our 
hopes of their prosperity cannot be, will not be disappointed. 
One great danger they have to fear,—a success too pronounced, 
at the start. 

As the Summer-School will not be a camp-meeting, so it will 
not be a Syndicate Hotel, or a Land and Improvement Com- 
pany. The Board of Managers will confine itself to mental 
speculation. After the work to be done has been thoroughly 
systematized, after a choice teaching-body has been organized, 
after the Board has gathered together an earnest, harmonious 
assembly of men and women; when experience has taught what 
experience alone can teach, then the Summer-School, we may 
be assured, will have a fitting, permanent habitation, charmingly 
located, wisely administered,—true modern “ Academy,” a scho- 
lars’ garden. Wait awhile, watching meantime! No halt, we said; 
neither shall there be a rush, but all patiently, orderly, and well 
devised and done. Some Catholic writers have patronized the 
new movement, because, forsooth, it will help to raise the mean 
of education among Catholics up to a standard assumed to be 
the norm of American education. Not too positively can it be 
affirmed that these writers are wholly unacquainted with the 
conditions existing in the United States. The mean of educa- 
tion among Catholics zs the norm of American education. The 
largest body of Christians in the United States, the Catholics 
are at the same time, man for man and woman for woman, 
the best educated and the most highly instructed body. How 
could it be otherwise? Take our Hierarchy, our secular clergy, 
our religious men and women, and compare their exceptional learn- 
ing and training with that of all the ministers of all the sects. 
Read the debates in Assemblies, Presbyteries, clerical convocations 
of all sorts, follow the farce of Sunday morning and evening ser- 
mon ;—education! And with this low standard among the teach- 
ers, what must be the level of education among the listeners, 
the flocks! Imagine a Council of the Catholic Hierarchy, a con- 
ference of Catholic priests, wherein defect of truth, defect of 
reason, defect of scholarship, would mark a man as a. typical 
leader! Picture to yourself a Catholic congregation that would 
insist on being fed on bare husks! 

Coming to the higher education, the average among Catholic 
laymen is superior to that of all the non-Catholic denominations. 

) 
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We are apt to lose sight of this fact, because the educated 
Catholic layman is almost completely shut out from a career 
that is open to all other men,—the career of a college teacher 
or professor. Yet the educated Catholic layman is here, active 
in every other walk, and carrying in his mind a treasury of true 
principle and fact that men of other creeds have not. 

Representing to-day the highest average of American educa- 
tion, Catholics are about to lift that average higher still. Their 
love of country, their love of truth, their zeal in the cause of 
education, prompt them to action. Through the Summer-School 
they hope, they intend to benefit not themselves only, but all 
their fellow-citizens as well. 

To-day there is, practically, no religion in the United States 
except the Catholic religion. We do not exaggerate; we state 
a fact patent to all observing men. “The great Protestant re- 
ligious drama is nearly played out,” says the Rev. Alfred Young 
in his suggestive article on “The Closing Scene,” in the June 
number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. From Monday to Monday 
the newspapers report in detail the humorous, the tragic inci- 
dents of the closing scene. The details are truthful; we can 
test them by the figures of census reports and of statistics no 
less credible. Science, scholarship, philosophy,—give these noble 
names to the miserable contrivances that can effect only the 
destruction of Christianity, of all creeds except nihilism! 
Were it not for the hard cash that has been capitalized in 
the sects, the professing Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists 
would not make an old-time camp-meeting gathering. Without re- 
ligion society must go to pieces. Anarchy shakes a warning 
hand—look yonder! Catholics are alive to the situation. They 
know the inevitable day is at hand; but if society is shaken to 
its very foundations, if anarchy does come, it will be only after 
Catholicity has made a brave fight to save America. “The Ro- 
man Catholic Church, rich in the reassured inheritance of nine- 
teen centuries, confronts the rising spirit of liberal religion with 
a serenity and confidence disturbed only by contempt,” says a 
liberal religionist whom Father Young quotes. Serenely, confi- 
dently, yes; the Church is ever serene and confident, but she is 
never contemptuous, she is always sympathetic, always charitable. 
No means will she miss that may save faith, morality, science, 
civilization to Americans. 

Moved then by a high spirit of patriotism and of religion are 
the founders of the Catholic Summer-School; and their: ideas 
are far-reaching. In the short time that has elapsed since Mr. 
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Warren E. Mosher took the matter in hand, proofs have accu- 
mulated of the speedy development of these ideas. For the 
first time, representatives of the secular clergy, of the religious 
communities of men, and of the lay teachers, have united in the 
interest of higher education; and Right Rev. Doctor Messmer’s 
hopeful words make it seem not improbable that the uncloistered 
teaching-orders of women may be partners in the good work. 
Through the establishment of the Summer-School, and through 
the systematized courses of the Educational Union, our Colleges, 
and indeed all our educational institutions, will be immediately 
and largely advantaged. Their sphere of usefulness will be wide- 
ly extended. Their professors will have new opportunities for 
using acquired stores of knowledge, which may or may not be 
useful in the class-room. Our learned men, our specialists will 
be known, as they should be, far and wide; known to grown 
men and women as well as to youth. Our Catholic teachers in 
public and private schools will be brought into closer relations 
with our Colleges, and thus we shall at last have that most im- 
perative demand supplied,—the demand for a school of Catholic 
pedagogics. How painful it is to run over the current published 
works on a science which Catholics, century after century, have 
done so much to build up,—a science of which they alone have 
the key! 

“A school of Philosophy,” quoting Right Rev. Doctor Ga- 
briels, we said the Summer-School would be; and thus it will 
encourage Catholics to ask for, and our Colleges to supply, a 
more complete course of Philosophy. The Summer-School is to 
be no less a school of History, awakening a more hearty interest 
in a science which affords strongest proof of our creed, our 
claims; strongest defence against lying attack; strongest evi- 
dence of the glorious doings, glorious sufferings of Catholics, 
and of the apostolicity, unity, holiness of the Church. With the 
new interest in history, we shall have more extended courses of 
history in our Colleges. The Colleges will act on the Summer- 
School, and the School will react on them. Thus our various 
teaching bodies will be unified for special ends, and teachers and 
scholars will rise together, and grow strong together. 

Will there be but a single Summer-School for the United 
States? Safely we may answer with a negative. Monopolies are 
unpopular in the United States. A single School would be un- 
wieldy. How locate it so as to avoid little sectional vanities? 
Then local customs, traditions, conditions are so various. We ex- 
pect to see a number of Catholic Summer-Schools spring up with- 
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in a few years. There are many reasons, however, why they 
should all be organized after a common plan, differing only in 
details; and there is every reason why they should work to. 
gether in harmony, aiding one the other so that everywhere the 
same great end shall be attained. With a number of them, 
adapted to local requirements, we would have so many added 
centres of Catholic thought, Catholic learning, Catholic truth. 
The good influences that will be exerted from these centres, who 
can calculate? 

There is nothing too great for Catholics to attempt. They 
have a most ancient tradition of great things done. Here what 
great things have they not done, materially as well as in the 
sphere of thought? The material sub-structure is well and truly 
laid. A new duty presses. On to the sphere of thought! Fed 
on the manna of heavenly wisdom; freshened, inspired by 
draughts from the clear spring of Truth—priceless possession !— 
what should we, what shall we, not do, if our intent be sincere, 
unselfish ? Outside of our churches, our local societies, our reli- 
gious confraternities, we have been thus far unaccustomed to 
working in common for purposes looking to the general welfare. 
Now that we have begun, let us work generously, enthusiasti- 
cally, all together, with might and main. We are not going out 
to fight an enemy, it is true; but would you not train, if there- 
by you were sure you could gather strength to rescue a friend? 
You would, certainly. Then begin! You are meant to be the 
saver of many. But train leisurely, restfully, easily,—at the 
Catholic Summer-School ! 


JoHN A. MOONEY. 
New York City. 
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IN lands o’er sea, with ceaseless toil, 
He felled the wood and broke the soil; 
In unremitting sweat of brow 

He trod the furrow of the plow. 

Afar from home and kith and kin, 

He gathered golden harvests in, 

Grew proud of purse and high estate, 
With fortune’s smile inebriate. 


He clomb the pinnacles of fame 

And wrote thereon a noble name; 

Till now, in toil grown gray at last, 
With hoarded wealth of gold amassed, 
One want there was ’mid all his pride— 
One craving still unsatisfied. 

So to his childhood’s home he turned, 
For homeward aye his heart had yearned. 


He sought his native town: alas! 

A stranger in the place he was. 
Where’er he went he found a change, 
The people all around were strange. 
Remembered voices all were stilled, 
Their places with new faces filled ; 
And men returned his kindly glance 
With unfamiliar looks, askance. 


Like one in dreams he wandered down 
Beyond the bridge and past the town, 
Till like a vision, faint and dim, 

The abbey gray confronted him. 
There on the carven stones he read 
The regutescats of the dead ; 

Old names half-hidden ’neath the moss 
He recognized on slab and cross. 
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“Pray for the soul of Jean Baptiste!” 
He read athwart the gathering mist 
That dimmed his eyes; the legend here 
Was “Louis,” yonder one “ Pierre ”— 

His boyhood’s friends—all gone; and now, 
As on his hand he leaned his brow, 
Between his fingers trickled clear 

Upon the old man’s cheek a tear. 


Then as he wept there wandered by 

A maiden singing merrily. 

Whereat quoth he “ Dost thou not fear 
Alone at eve to wander here?” 

“Nay, sir, to gain my home,” she said, 
“TI needs must pass among the dead. 
There at the door, by yonder tree, 

A loving father waits for me.” 


And singing still she passed afar, 
Beneath the moon and evening star, 
Unto her father’s home; whereat 

The old man mused disconsolate. 

“To reach my home I, too, alas! 
Beyond the graveyard ground must pass! 
Though late, and full of pride and sin, 
My Father yet may let me in!” 


PATRICK J. COLEMAN. 
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CHRISTIAN ANTHROPOLOGY.* 


THE natural history of man is one of the most interesting 
and important branches of physical science, and it is gratifying 
to know that our Catholic writers are beginning to recognize the 
great importance of the subject and to devote their attention to 
it. Our scholars, it must be confessed, have been somewhat 
tardy in taking hold of the problems raised by the rapid growth 
of the physical sciences, and have been too long content with 
defending truth on the old lines, regardless of the new methods 
of attack. 

We have never been wanting, it is true, in men profoundly 
versed in the natural sciences, and perfectly competent to deal 
with all the difficulties suggested by them; but the fact cannot 
be overlooked that many of our modern theologians still rigidly 
follow the methods of the medizval schoolmen, and are slow to 
realize the great change in the intellectual aspect of the age 
which scientific investigation has wrought. While the truth, as 
it is in God and his Holy Church, can never vary, and its logical 
presentation in the works of our great theologians cannot well be 
improved upon, it must be recognized that new facts have come 
to light which materially affect the general range of our intel- 
lectual vision. Our knowledge of the universe has vastly in- 
creased, and there are very many pregnant principles and laws, 
well known in the world to-day, which even St. Thomas never 
thought of. The advance in the domain of science has un- 
doubtedly been very great, and the addition to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge very considerable, and no one can successfully 
address the intellect of the age who does not take cognizance of 
all this. Moreover the intellectual tone and temper of the times 
is scientific, and it must be met on its own ground. It is very 
necessary to understand, then, that a course of scholastic philoso- 
phy or theology, however thorough it may be, will not fit a 
man to fight the battle for the faith in our day; it must be 
backed by at least a general acquaintance with scientific subjects 
to be effective; for certain it is that in the intellectual atmos- 
phere in which we live a mind stored with nothing but medie- 
val lore would appear empty and ignorant, and would not get a 


* Christian Anthropology. By Rev. John Thein. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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very respectful hearing in any quarter. This is a matter of great 
moment to all who are preparing to defend revealed truth, and 
they should concern themselves with it, and come forth equipped 
from their studies with weapons suitable for the combat. 
Medizval armor will not turn a bullet from a Label rifle, nor 
will the authority of a medieval philosopher be a secure shield be- 
hind which to fight a modern evolutionist. 

The value and the necessity of a sound philosophical training 
cannot, indeed, be over-estimated, but to be really practical and 
effective it must be supplemented by a general knowledge of 
science; and the time has come when scientific branches should 
receive as much attention in our colleges and seminaries as any 
other department in the curriculum, for their importance can no 
longer be ignored. Very little practical use can be made of a 
formal syllogism in every-day life, and very few will be met with 
who are disposed to discuss matter and form; but the question of 
the antiquity of man or the theory of evolution is constantly 
cropping up, and some answer based on scientific facts and prin- 
ciples must needs be forthcoming. 

The defence of the sacred Scriptures is to-day the great task 
of the Christian apologist, and most of the attacks that are 
made upon the Bible are based on scientific theories of some kind 
or other. No doubt the false philosophy of the school of higher- 
criticism, so-called, is an important factor in this warfare, but even 
here questions of archeology and philology are relied upon rather 
than philosophy. Not speculative but positive knowledge is what 
the age demands, and although scientists themselves deal in the 
most reckless speculations, and advance a thousand theories for 
the one fact they establish, they also deal in positive knowledge, 
and here is the real source of their power and influence. Now, facts 
can be successfully met only by facts, and hence the need of 
our becoming acquainted with the assured discoveries and con- 
quests of science, and their general bearing upon the truths of 
revelation. 

It is quite noticeable, too, how rapidly scientific views and 
teachings are filtering through the masses, and how much the 
general public are interested in them. The man who reads noth- 
ing but the daily or weekly newspaper knows something about 
the nebular hypothesis and the double stars, and he is curious to 
know how long the solar system can hold together. Thé won- 
ders of the universe are no longer fairy tales, but sober facts 
from which deductions are constantly drawn; and it is vastly im- 
portant that God and religion be associated with them, and that 
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the pulpit as well as the press become their interpreter to the 
people. 

Father Thein’s book on Christian Anthropology discusses in a 
frank and fearless manner some of ‘the vital issues raised by 
science. He displays a thorough acquaintance with the best and 
latest results of scientific investigation; his range is wide and his 
knowledge is accurate, and he is careful to quote some recog- 
nized authority for every assertion he makes. He does not call 
in question a single well-established position or principle of phy- 
sical science, and yet there is no attempt. at compromise any- 
where noticeable throughout his work. He is perfectly fair toward 
his opponents; presents their views in their own words, and 
meets them on.their own ground. He does not, of course, pre- 
tend to be a professional scientist, but he does claim to have 
mastered the general principles of science, and to be familiar 
with the actual results that have been achieved; and we feel 
confident that few, if any, of his readers ‘will be inclined to 
doubt his claim. His knowledge of scientific men and their 
works and theories is not confined to the English school, but 
embraces the French and the German as well—it is practically 
universal and covers the whole field. Father Thein’s analysis of 
the great theory of evolution is most searching and satisfactory, 
and, though he differs from the majority of scientists, Mr. Mi- 
vart included, in the conclusion he draws, we believe the weight 
of probability is on his side. Evolution, after all, is only a 
theory—a brilliant and comprehensive theory, no doubt—but 
there are so many essential links wanting in the chain of evi- 
dence that the possibility of its ever passing from the region 
of theory into the realm of established fact seems slight. It af- 
fords a most remarkable illustration of a stupendous working 
hypothesis built up by scientific men on a very slender founda- 
tion of fact, and with all the data before us, it is difficult to 
see how it can be regarded in any other light. It is well known 
that many able and conservative men amongst us are disposed 
to accept a modified form of evolution, and like every other crea- 
tion of the human mind this gigantic theory has also a modicum 
of truth underlying it, but it hasbeen recklessly exaggerated and 
extended. 

The vexed question of the antiquity of man receives a large 
share of attention in Father Thein’s admirable work. He ex- 
amines for us the evidences on which geologists base their calcu- 
lations, and shows that they are far from conclusive. The asser- 
tions of scientists as to the age of strata in which the remains 
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of man have been found are, in truth, largely gratuitous; there 
is no certain method of computing the actual time of forma- 
tion of the different strata, or the actual duration of any par- 
ticular period. It is quite reasonable to suppose that Nature, in 
her earlier and more vigorous days, operated more rapidly than 
in her later days and calmer moods, and to measure the rate of 
past formations by the present rate of formation is a very arbi- 
trary rule, and certainly it cannot be an infallible one. As to 
the arguments deduced from the finding of human remaifs with 
those of extinct animals, that is open to the very same objec- 
tion, for it is simply impossible to tell just when these animals 
became extinct. 

The theory of the industrial developments of man from the 
stone age to the bronze age, and the bronze age to the iron 
age, and the computations founded upon it, are nothing if not 
fanciful. It cannot be demonstrated that these ages were con- 
secutive; they may have existed side by side in adjacent terri- 
tories at the same time. In any case, who can say just how 
long it took primitive man to advance from the unpolished 
to the polished implements of the chase, and the exact period 
that intervened between the flint and the bronze, and the 
bronze and the iron? We know that the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this country used stone and metallic weapons simultaneously, 
and to-day you may find Indians in the far West armed with 
bows and arrows and Indians armed with Winchester repeating- 
rifles marching side by side over the mountains. It is perfectly 
legitimate, of course, to make deductions from all these data; 
without this there would be no scientific progress; but we insist 
that all such calculations are only tentative, they are not con- 
clusive, and this is what Father Thein’s argument goes to show. 
He admits that man existed in the quarternary epoch, but he 
proves that this epoch is by no means as distant as some geolo- 
gists claim, and that man might have flourished in it without 
doing any very great violence to Biblical chronology. But for 
the matter of that there_is no real chronology given in the 
Bible, and a learned Belgian theologian has maintained that as 
far as the Bible is concerned, man may have existed on this 
planet anywhere from six to ten thousand years; and science 
has never demonstrated an antiquity greater than this, though, 
of course, it has claimed for man an origin indefinitely more 
remote. 

The actual state of the controversy is faithfully reflected in 
the pages of this book, all the important discoveries pertinent 
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to the subject are referred to, and their bearing upon it fully 
stated; we have here a complete résumé of the whole subject, 
clear, concise, and accurate. Though hardly a part of the natu- 
ral history of man, the cosmogonies and legendary lore of the 
different races and peoples are passed in review, and a strong 
argument for the consanguinity of the human race is deduced 
from them. This line of argument has not much weight with. 
men of science nowadays; they are disposed to look upon it as 
' antiquated ; yet they cannot well deny its force. The evidence 
for the unity of the race from comparative philology is also regarded 
as unsatisfactory, though it has done good service in its time. 

Father Thein sums up the generdl results that have been 
arrived at from anatomy and physiology, and shows that they 
are altogether favorable to the unity of the species. It has al- 
ways seemed to us that the projection of creation on one grand, 
harmonious scale is the strongest possible argument for an infinite 
Creator, and that similarity in structure simply proves unity of 
plan. The fact that the same general features pervade the whole or- 
ganic world is certainly not the result of chance; and if man 
in his physical organization is found to resemble other crea- 
tures, it only affords an additional proof, if indeed any addition- 
al proof were needed, that by his body he belongs to the 
animal creation. 

The closing chapters of the book deal with the psychological 
side of man’s nature, and although there is nothing original in 
the treatment of the subject the proofs of the immortality of the 
soul are well chosen, and the arguments are driven home with 
a powerful hand. 

On the whole, we do not know of any other work in which 
the evidences from the Christian stand-point are so well massed, 
the points so clearly brought out, and the field of controversy 
so fully covered. It is a book which every student of Catholic 
philosophy and theology should master. The knowledge it con- 
tains is essential for the successful defence of religious truth in 
our times, and any man who makes himself familiar with its 
facts and arguments need not fear to face the scientific infidelity 
of the age. Its perusal will, moreover, tend to excite an inter- 
est in scientific studies amongst us, which is much to be de- 
sired. We may even be permitted to express the hope that this 
excellent work of Father Thein’s will be the beginning of a 
Catholic scientific literature in every way worthy of the enlight- 
ened zeal of the American Church. 

E. B. BRADY. 
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AT THE PENSION ROGUET. 


PEOPLE who are hopelessly American called it Roguet’s 
Hotel, or the Hotel Roguet. Divers matrons of uncertain age, 
and very certain avoirdupois, catering to the wants, real and 
imaginary, of the homeless hordes who spend their lives in 
“apartments,” envious of its superior attractions, actually ‘spoke 
of it as a boarding-house ; but to the cultivated patrons of this 
very pleasant establishment it was the Pension Roguet, and as 
the Pension Roguet it figured in the bills which were rendered 
with surprising accuracy as to little things like gas burned after 
midnight, friends to dinner, luncheons served in the rooms, 
cracked or defaced crockery; and an accuracy not so exact 
when it came to deducting absences and other trifles which 
might have lightened the scales on the other side. It was de- 
scribed as a strictly first-class family hotel in the advertise- 
ments, and if one were well up in metaphysical subtleties and 
mental reservations, he could say it afforded the comforts of 
home—of course, with a due regard to the meanings which are 
attached to aterm becoming more and more elastic. 

It was an old family mansion, with spacious, high-ceiled 
rooms, remodeled to afford the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber. It cannot be disputed, however, that the good, which 
translated into thought means the comfort, was often sacrificed 
to the number. It was substantially built with solid stone walls, 
on a street which has fallen somewhat from its high estate of 
wealthy exclusiveness, as even the best of streets have a weak- 
ness for doing; but enough of.its charm still lingers to keep it 
semi-fashionable and wholly desirable. The house stands in a 
large yard, with terraced steps leading to the gate, and in the 
rear is a grove of sturdy oaks which were old before the city 
was born. 

I had been a widow three years, and was just thirty when I 
went to the Pension Roguet to spend a winter, simply because 
my income was too limited to admit of an establishment of my 
own; but I soon came to be regarded as belonging to the “per- 
manents,” and, in spite of intermittent longings for a real home, 
have remained here five years, with every prospect of staying 
an equal length of time. 
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The Pension Roguet was not so large but that everybody 
knew of it twenty-four hours after an apartment was vacated, 
only the smaller ones were called rooms, and speculations as to 
a successor followed as a matter of course. The interest was 
greater than usual when the second story east room became va- 
cant in the middle of winter, for it was one of the most choice 
apartments in the house, and its occupants ranked, according to 
the great unwritten law of precedence which applied to the Pen- 
sion Roguet, with the front-room people and those on the par- 
lor floor. It had a bay-window at the side, which commanded 
a view of the lawn and a perspective of the street, besides the 
advantage of the sun all day long. Those who imagine that 
sunshine and fresh air are free, have never lived at the Pension 
Roguet. Madame made no secret of her desire to get a mar- 
ried couple or two young men for that room, and when the 
news flashed around that it had been taken, not by two tenants 
but one, and that one a woman, our surprise was mixed with a 
curiosity more than usually strong. It was not only a woman, 
but a very young woman—in fact, a mere girl—it was said. A 
young lady from Miltonville, so madame told Mrs. Rollins, fa- 
miliarly known as the “ Postal Telegraph,” who quickly told 
everybody else. Mrs. Bradley, who was propriety epitomized, 
said it was a little singular for a girl to come alone to the Pen- 
sion Roguet, and shrugged her shoulders in a way which insinu- 
ated all sorts of unsayable things. Mrs. Bradley was an actress 
who did not confine her talents to the stage, either amateur or 
regular. All the information which Mrs. Rollins could give was 
that her name was Beatrice Bonner, that she had brought satis- 
factory references—we smiled at that!—had paid a month’s 
board in advance, and had with her but one medium-sized 
trunk. Madame either did not know, or else, for reasons of her 
own, did not choose to tell anything more definite about the 
young person. Everybody was a person at the Pension Roguet 
until proofs were afforded which entitled one to be called a gen- 
tleman, a young lady, or a charming woman. Of course, none 
of us blamed our affable hostess for acting upon the discretion 
which is the better part of valor with Mrs. Rollins, and no one 
denied that madame was discreet; but we were not a little star- 
tled when it transpired that she really did not know any par- 
ticulars about the tenant of the east room. It was hinted 
among ourselves that madame had made a mistake. None of us 
had ever kept a first-class family hotel, or a hotel of any kind, 
and madame had spent twenty years in the business; but 
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that did not prevent us from giving advice as to how it 
should be done, which was courteously received and never fol- 
lowed. 

Miss Bonner did not give any of us an immediate chance to 
pass upon her attractions, for she dined in her own room on the 
first evening of her arrival, and either took her breakfast very 
late or very early, for no one saw her until luncheon the second 
day. Mrs. Rollins, Mrs. Bradley, Mrs. Horton Campbell, our 
littérateur, and I were seated together at a table discussing 
realism in fiction, and trying to persuade ourselves that the rice- 
pudding of our American girlhood was taking on a new and un 
definable flavor under the guise of pouding du riz, when Miss 
Bonner came into the room. She paused timidly by the door 
until Emil, the head waiter, came over rather languidly to show 
her a seat. Emil knew as well as Mrs. Bradley what was and 
what was not good form. We all stared at Miss Bonner more 
pointedly than any of us would have liked to have people stare 
at us. She was rather jfetzte, almost too slender, with Titian 
hair done up high on her head, a fluffy bang, straight nose, and 
very pretty dark-blue eyes, which seemed to have an appealing, 
almost a pathetic, look in them as she glanced around the 
room with its sea of strange faces. She wore a stylish suit of 
navy blue, and we decided on the spot that wherever her home 
might be her clothes were certainly city made. Mrs. Horton 
Campbell was saying that the reason of the lack of general ap- 
preciation for Tolstoi and Tourgeneff was that they wrote too 
far above the intelligence of the proletarian reader, and that we 
have here in America not only the conditions for tragedy, but 
that the conditions generate the facts, and we were all feeling 
very superior and cultivated; but that did not prevent our tak- 
ing in the details of Miss Bonner’s appearance, or keep us from 
seeing Bunnie Hines when he came in and took the seat next 
to the stranger. He was popularly supposed to have another 
name which he signed in his bank-book and used on ceremoni- 
ous occasions, but with us it was only a tradition, since none of 
us had ever happened to be around when the occasion was seri- 
ous enough to banish “Bunnie.” But it was personal know- 
ledge and not mere theories, which are often vague and unsatis- 
factory, which we had that Bunnie Hines would flirt with 
anything in petticoats, over sixteen and under sixty, so we were 
not surprised, but only amused, when he handed Miss Bonner 
the .cream-jug, which sometimes actually did contain cream, and 
said something which we could not hear, accompanied with the 
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dazzling smile which, with a blond moustache, constituted the 
piece de résistance of his fascinations. 

Mrs. Parks, who sat at the next table to us, gurgled an inar- 
ticulate assent to everything that was said, but Mrs. Campbell 
did not mind her in the least. Mrs. Parks was the victim of an 
unrequited attachment for Mrs. Campbell, which dated back to 
the first month of her residence at the Pension Roguet. She 
announced one morning that she and Mrs. Campbell ought to 
be good friends because they were both literary, and that, for 
her part, she just doted on books. And when Mrs. Campbell, 
who belonged to a Browning Society and read papers on 
transcendentalism and the American immortals before the Tues- 
day Club, discovered that Mrs. Parks read Bertha’s Lovers and 
counted the “ Duchess” among her favorite writers, the look 
she bestowed on her literary confrére would simply have extin- 
guished a less unextinguishable mortal than Mrs. Parks. 

There was only one other person at the table with Miss Bon- 
ner, and she came in rather late, some time after Bunnie Hines 
had: evidently made the acquaintance of the young lady. Miss 
Deets was a spinster from the top-floor hall bedroom, who had 
practised Christian science unsuccessfully enough to get her 
name in the papers in connection with a child’who died under 
her care. As a rule we were very liberal in the matter of 
other people’s opinions and prejudices, but after Miss Deets sent 
Mrs. Parks into hysterics trying to drive away a belief in neural- 
gia, and had failed to cure Mrs. Bradley’s baby of a belief in a 
fractured ankle, we decided that the religious rights guaranteed 
by the Constitution could be abused, and quite unanimously 
drew the line of our toleration at Miss Deets. 

We noticed afterwards that Miss Bonner always exchanged 
greetings with her two companions at table, but seemed to 
utterly ignore the rest of us. We were willing enough to be 
made acquainted with her life, prospects, and previous condition 
of freedom, and if they proved satisfactory to permit her to en- 
joy our society, but she showed no inclination whatever for that 
boon. Mrs. Rollins said it was always a bad sign when a wo- 
man kept aloof from other women. But it was probably Mrs. 
Parks’s insistance on the romantic which made us all agree finally 
that there was something really mysterious about Miss Bonner. 
Mrs. Parks speculated daily as to whether she was a runaway 
wife, a truant daughter who wanted_to go on the stage, an em- 
bezzler hiding from justice, an accomplice in some terrible crime 
of which we might have read in the newspapers in her very 
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presence, an heiress seeing the world zucognito, or a modern Juliet 
being forced into a loveless marriage which she had run away to 
escape—in any case she was sure that the girl had run away. 
My own modest suggestions that perhaps she had come to the 
city to study stenography, or art, or telegraphy, or to do shop- 
ping, or prove her claim to an estate in Europe, or perhaps just 
for a change of air, were not listened to for a moment. After 
a fortnight or so I ceased to pay much attention to Miss Bon- 
ner or her secrets. I was actively engaged in a newly organized 
charity—the establishment of training-schools for working-girls— 
and my time was very much taken up with it; my fourth cousin, 
with her seven servants and her carriage, had the sublime assur- 
ance to say to me: “You have no house and no children to 
take care of, so you can afford to devote a great deal of time 
to the schools.” Still at various odd moments I was regaled 
with the tittle-tattle of our charming Pension. 

Mrs. Rollins told me that Miss Bonner went out every day 
for several hours, generally in the morning. Mrs. Parks discov- 
ered that twice a week, on Wednesdays and Saturdays, she 
watched eagerly for the postman, and that she received a letter 
each time in a large envelope. Mrs. Bradley saw her give a let- 
ter to Emil to post one evening when it was raining, and quite 
by accident—she was coming down the stairs at the same time 
with Emil—she saw a fragment of the superscription, ‘“ Law- 
rence ” “ Wash "Her correspondent was evidently a man 
who lived in Washington. Mrs. Rollins, whose room adjoined 
Miss Bonner’s, told us with the air of imparting a state secret, 
one morning, that the girl had sobbed all night, adding that she 
frequently heard her pacing the floor and that her gas generally 
burned long after midnight. The mystery was deepening. Mrs. 
Watts hoped that her presence would not have a bad effect on 
Lucy. I am afraid I. smiled in the good woman’s face at that. 
Lucy Watts was a maiden who had long since cut her wisdom 
teeth, with a very evident desire not to remain Lucy Watts, and 
in her methods of belleship she had not omitted one jot of the 
privileges which an independent American girl of the most radi- 
cal type could claim. In fact, before the advent of Miss Bonner 
we had vented much virtuous indignation on Lucy Watts, and 
Lucy Watts’s mother. 

Mrs. Rollins’s announcement sent a great wave of pity surg- 
ing through my heart, and I silently determined to make some 
friendly advances to the occupant of the east room. The picture 
of the girl sobbing out her anguish, friendless and alone, touched 
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a chord of pity which, amidst the cares of the world, perhaps 
vibrates too seldom for our sister women. Who was she, and 
what was she? and who was Lawrence? and what was she doing 
at the Pension Roguet? were the questions which no one could 
answer. 

And what was her terrible trouble? Tears were not unusual, 
for tears are the portion of women, but a grief which surged in- 
to audible sobs was certainly no common grief. A chance had not 
presented itself for me to put my good resolutions into practice 
when I was startled one evening, on my return from the matinée, 
by the news that Miss Bonner had gone. She had paid her 
second month’s board in advance only the week before, and her 
trunk and possessions had been left in the east room; but she 
herself had flown. She had told madame that she would be 
away for a couple of weeks, telephoned for a cab, and in it, with 
a big valise, had taken her departure. 

Mrs. Parks was sure that she had eloped with Lawrence. 


II. 


Lent began rather early that year, and Miss Bonner’s unex- 
plained departure on Friday was overshadowed the next week by 
the penitential sackcloth and ashes. It was considered quite 
good form at the Pension Roguet to observe Lent, although it 
was not required by many of the churches represented there. 
Mrs. Rollins was a Presbyterian, whom some of us suspected had 
consigned certain ones to regions not Elysian; Mrs. Parks was 
a Unitarian—some very nice people had joined the Unitarians 
since Doctor Harris became pastor of Bethany, the most fash- 
ionable Unitarian congregation in town; Mrs. Bradley was an 
Episcopalian as a matter of course, and went to service twice a 
day with a dainty prayer-book bound in purple, with gold clasps; 
equally of course, Mrs. Horton Campbell was a Liberalist, alto- 
gether beyond the shackle of creeds; madame herself was a 
Catholic who went to her duties once or twice a year, and to 
Mass on Sundays when she had time and the weather was pleas- 
ant; she never objected to religious discussions if her children 
were not present, or she could make some excuse for sending 
them out of the room—and they generally ended amicably 
enough, without a single change of opinion. 

The next installment of the tragedy which we had come to 
believe had begun under our roof was given quite casually by 
Mrs. Horton Campbell’s husband—he was generally designated in 
that way—who remarked, over a game of whist, that he had seen 
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Miss Bonner down-town the day after she had left the Pension 
Roguet talking to Bunnie Hines. And so she had entangled 
Bunnie Hinés in her meshes in one short month! Mrs. Parks 
wanted to know why in the world he had not mentioned so im- 
portant a matter before. He could not see that there was any- 
thing important about so simple a fact as a young lady talking 
to a young man standing by a florist’s window, but Mrs. Brad- 
ley said it was of wta/ importance when the young lady was 
supposed to be out of the city. I feebly put in that perhaps she 
was visiting friends, but Mrs. Parks declared that during her 
sojourn at the Pension Roguet she had never had a single caller; 
so that theory was altogether untenable. It certainly was a 
mystery, and mysteries are bad form, as Mrs. Bradley would say. 
When Mrs. Rollins interviewed Bunnie Hines the next morning 
he seemed even more stupid than usual, and all he could tell 
was that he had seen and spoken to Miss Bonner for only a 
minute on the day in question. 

Mrs. Parks confided to me a few days later that she had 
been in Miss Bonner’s room whilst the chambermaid was clean- 
ing it, and that she had found two or three bottles, a picture of 
an awfully handsome man on the dresser, another picture of 
herself taken in evening dress, a work-basket with some crochet 
in it, and a statue of the “Virgin.” Mrs. Parks was uncompro- 
mising in her horror of images, having been raised a Methodist. 

Whilst I was shocked at so flagrant a want of honor, I must 
confess that I listened to her account with interest. To invade 
a private apartment during the absence of the occupant, and go 
prying into drawers and baskets, was a deed I should have 
thought even beyond Mrs. Parks. 

Nearly three weeks went by since Miss Bonner’s departure 
and no light had yet been thrown on the mystery. It was one 
of those soft, bright days which sometimes come in March as a 
herald of spring, and Mrs. Campbell and I were out in the yard 
inhaling the balmy freshness of the air, when a carriage drove 
up, and Miss Bonner was assisted out of it looking simply like 
death, and tottered up the steps and into the house. By a com- 
mon impulse we went in, but she was already disappearing at 
the top of the stairway, leaning on the strong arm of Emil. 
Madame went hurrying up the stairs a moment afterwards, and 
came down a half-hour later with a troubled countenance. To 
our inquiries she said that Miss Bonner had been very ill, and 
that the exertion of returning had been too much for her 
strength and she was temporarily overcome, but it was nothing 
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serious. Madame’s horror of sickness in the house would have 
prevented her from describing even the small-pox as serious, we 
knew very well, and I for one thought Miss Bonner was a very 
sick girl, There was nothing more to be said, although it should 
not be inferred that we said nothing, and we resigned ourselves 
to await developments. 

It was after ten o'clock that night, and I was already prepar- 
ing for bed, when madame knocked at my door. It was not of- 
ten that the gifted mistress of the Pension Roguet took counsel 
with any of her patrons, and when she did her confidence was 
both an honor and a responsibility. With the most graceful of 
apologies for troubling me—the French know so well how to 
say a thing, and how to stop at exactly the right point—she 
said that she was alarmed about Miss Bonner, who was feverish 
and partially delirious; she thought a physician ought to be called, 
but Doctor Powell’s name was marked on her medicine bottles; 
she had telephoned for him and the message had come back 
that he was not in. She declared, sinking with a tired expres- 
sion into a rocking-chair, that she did not know what to do. 
Madame has a good heart, although twenty years of experience 
with all sorts of people has put a little crust over some of its 
softer spots, but anything like real suffering breaks through it as 
if it had never been. I immediately offered to go down and 
stay with the girl, well knowing how impossible it was for ma- 
dame to be in all parts of her house at once—looking after her 
children, managing her husband, and directing her servants, and 
nursing Miss Bonner at the same time. I slipped on a house- 
gown and a pair of old slippers and went down to our patient. 

She was slumbering uneasily, tossing about on her pillow 
and murmuring a word now and then. I was struck with the 
pictures Mrs. Parks had told me of; her own with a bright, 
happy expression none of us had ever seen her wear, and the 
handsome, manly-looking fellow who gazed with a frank directness 
out of the easel-frame on the bureau. The Blessed Virgin seem- 
ed to look down with an all-embracing pity from a shelf in one. 
corner, and a vase with a few withered flowers stood at her feet. 
I felt, somehow, that a girl who placed flowers before the statue 
of the Universal Mother could not be a bad girl radically, what- 
ever may have been her temptations or even her sins. 

It is such a sad old world after all, and I, with my thirty-five 
years, had learned some of its sorrows only too well. 

I bathed her face in cologne, brushed her hair, and admin- 
istered a dose of celery compound and some pellets which I al- 
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ways keep, but seldom take. The advantage of these homeo- 
pathic remedies is that whilst they may do some good, espe- 
cially if you believe in them strongly enough, they never do any 
harm. 

She closed her eyes again as if unutterably weary, and I 
seated myself at the side of her bed and began to stroke her 
forehead and hair with the movement Fred, my poor husband, 
always liked. He used to say I was a born nurse. Presently 
she went to sleep again, and I caught the name “ Lawrence, 
Lawrence!” under her breath. I thought, with a little sob ris- 
ing in my throat, that if only science could find a way of taking 
out a woman’s heart by a surgical operation—the part of it that 
feels and loves and suffers—what a heritage of pain would be 
spared so many! 

Who was Lawrence, and what was he to this girl, hardly 
more than a child, tossing on a bed of pain in a strange hotel? 

Madame came again for a little while, and seemed relieved 
when I told her that I should spend the night with our patient. 
Miss Deets came down also, wearing a flowered challie Mother 
Hubbard, and with her bangs put aside for the night, and inr- 
sisted on curing the poor young lady; but her offer was most 
heartlessly declined. She said the consequence of my refusal 
must be on my own head, and took her departure not in anger 
but in sorrow. 

I was always rather fanciful, and as I kept watch at my post, 
the silence disturbed only by the breathing of my patient and 
the ticking of the clock, memory and imagination were given full 
play. That very room, in the palmy days of the mansion, had 
belonged to the youngest daughter of the house, and her life, 
so guarded, so happy, so loved, rose up in dramatic contrast to 
the wan little creature in it then. The room adjoining, where 
Mrs. Rollins had set up her household gods—the few she pos- 
sessed—had been an elder sister's. Truly, these old family 
mansions are haunted, not by the ghosts of departed spirits 
but by the wraiths of departed hopes and pleasures, familiar 
faces, and lost honors. The beautiful sa/on parlor had been 
divided by a cheap partition into two bedrooms, which were 
occupied by a commonplace couple and their son; the library 
had been converted into a general parlor; the dining-room, where 
statesmen and wits and belles had feasted, was given up to the 
heterogeneous crowds of a family hotel. Mrs. Horton Campbell 
had the President’s room, so-called from a tradition that a presi- 
dent of the United States had once been the guest of the owner 
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of the mansion, and had slept in that room. Little Mrs. Parks 
seemed strangely out of place in the apartment which had once 
belonged to the eldest daughter, described as a queenly girl with 
a train of admirers. A bit of statuary, a child leading a lamb, 
had been left in the room, and around the neck of the lamb 
Mrs. Parks had tied a progressive, euchre favor. I resisted the 
temptation more than once to tear it off and pitch it into the 
grate. In one reom a young man, the second son, handsome, 
talented, with fairest prospects, had died just after leaving col- 
lege; in another a bride had donned her wedding robes; here a 
sick child racked its mother’s heart, there an ambitious boy 
pored over his lessons; ghostly music and ghostly flowers and 
ghostly laughter filled the air, and a ghostly train of talent and 
beauty swept through the ghost-lit hall. About midnight the 
wind came up and clouds began to chase each other across the 
heavens; the stars disappeared and the moon put on a veil. The 
shutters rattled gruesomely, and as the wind got stronger and 
went moaning around the house, the image came to me of the 
girl, sleeping now almost quietly, walking the floor, sobbing out 
her grief, or pressing her face, feverish and hot, against the win- 
dow-panes (for the windows went down to the floor), and seek- 
ing from nature the sympathy withheld by creatures. Here in 
the bay-window, where that other girl had dreamed her dreams 
and drunk in the beauty of a night in June, this one had bat- 
tled with despair. The constellations shone on the one as they 
had shone on the other, their eternal beauty ever the same. 
Nature does not change, nor God. Only man grows hard and 
cold and cynical, or sinks and rises with weary endeavor, and so 
goes on until life’s pilgrimage is over. 

I went over to the embrasure of the window and sank on my 
knees to think, for my conscience was saying many things that 
were not pleasant to hear. It said that I called myself a Chris- 
tian woman, and went to the asylums and the purlieus of pover- 
ty seeking for objects of kindness, and that the stranger at my 
gates had been neglected; and whether sinning or only sad, she 
was a woman like myself and with claims on our common wo- 
manhood. The Saviour of men had not spurned even the out- 
cast, and why should we hold ourselves aloof from a sister, even 
granting that-she had erred? and of that we had not the slight- 
est proof. Why had we been so ready to think evil, so slow to 
think good? 

The next morning everybody seemed to know that Miss Bon- 
ner was ill, and not a few asked perfunctorily if they could be 
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of any assistance in nursing. Mrs. Parks was quite excited; she 
was sure that the tragedy was deepening, and that the fifth act 
might be on at any time. I had put her out of the room al- 
most by force; for she was of no earthly use and of very de- 
cided harm, for the patient seemed to know that an alien was 
in the room, and tossed about uneasily until she left. She came 
back to say that she had camphor and salts and quinine, if they 
would be of any benefit, but I declined her supplies. They all 
wanted to be around when Doctor Powell came, satisfied that he 
could give a clue to the mystery; but madame, with her usual 
prudence, refused to allow any one to enter the room when she 
came up with the physician, a good old man whom I had met be- 
fore. He said that he had treated Miss Bonner for some time; 
that she had been in the hospital for three weeks, and he was 
very much surprised and very angry when he found that she 
had left. 

So she had been in the hospital; that was the solution. But 
why had she made such a mystery of her acts; and why had 
she not gone to the hospital at once if she had come to the 
city for medical aid? The doctor did not say for what malady 
he had treated her, but pronounced the present attack to be a 
low fever, brought on by over-exertion, which might prove very 
serious. As I was the self-constituted nurse, he gave me the 
directions, the most imperative being that she was to have as 
much sleep as possible. 

In the afternoon I saw a boy in the familiar uniform of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company mounting the steps; by a 
sort of intuition I immediately connected his presence with Miss 
Bonner. Madame brought up the message, but the girl had just 
dropped off to sleep and I feared to wake her. Still the message 
might be of the first importance, so, after some little deliberation, 
we decided to open it ourselves. It was dated at Washington, 
and was sent to “Miss Beatrice Bonner, 16 Langdon Place.” 


It ran: 


“TIT am unexpectedly called to New York; may have to go 
on to Bermuda; awfully sorry. Received but one letter from 
you last week; am uneasy. Send letters to the Brevoort. Wire 


me if you are ill. 
“ LAWRENCE.” 


At last here was some one on whom we could shift the bur- 
den of Miss Bonner’s welfare. Whether lover, brother, or guar- 
dian, “ Lawrence” was certainly the one to be informed of her 
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illness. So we indited a reply, whilst the boy was humming 
snatches from “La Cigale” in the hall below, from which we 
hoped a speedy and special result: 


“ Miss Bonner is very ill. Wire instructions. 
“MRS. JACQUES ROGUET.” 


And then we realized the important fact, before overlooked, 
that we had no address. “Lawrence”—Lawrence who? We 
could not very well send a message to a man named Lawrefice. 
Desperate diseases require desperate remedies, I thought, and 
proceeded to break open the lock to Miss Bonner’s writing-desk 
in the hope of finding a letter or some clue to the name. There 
was not a scrap in the way of a letter, but in a little compart- 
ment was a pressed rosebud and a card with a verse scrawled 
on it, and—yes, the name, “ Lawrence Orbison.” 

Towards evening the girl awoke and seemed to be less fev- 
erish. 

I gave her the telegram, and when she read it she burst in- 
to tears, moaning, “ Lawrence not coming after all.” After a 
little while she added, “ But I am glad he is not coming; I 
would not have him come and find me ill for anything.” I 
thought of the telegram, but still I did not regret sending it. 
Sick people*do not always know what is best for them, and I 
saw no reason why her friends should be kept in ignorance of 
her illness. We received no answer all the next day, and I was 
seriously afraid that Lawrence had already sailed for Bermuda 
when the telegram reached New York. 

In the evening she seemed to be much better and perfectly con- 
scious, so I asked her if there was no one in Miltonville she would 
like to send for; she shook her head and said: “I have no one 
in Miltonville; I have no one anywhere but Lawrence. You are 
surprised at that I see, but I can explain it all. You have been 
so good, so good to me, I should like to tell you all about 
everything. Even when I was asleep I knew that you were 
near me. I thank you more than I can tell for all your kindness. 
You have nursed me as tenderly as a mother or a dear sister 
could have done, and I shall love you always, always. But you 
think it strange that I have no friends I know.” Then she 
raised herself slightly on the pillow and turned her face, resting 
her head lightly on her hand; it was a gesture I remembered 
in Fred when he wanted to talk. 

““My parents died when I was a child,” she went on; “my 
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mother when I was a baby, my father when I was ten years 
old. I had no near relatives; my father’s brothers were all 
killed in the war, and my mother was an only child. A friend 
of my father’s was made my guardian. I had a few thousand 
dollars, and I was sent off to school, where I remained for seven 
years, with the exception of vacations, passed at first with my 
guardian and afterwards with different school friends. My guar- 
dian’s wife died; he married again, and I did not get along with 
the new wife; she was very young, and not very. good to the 
children, and I, of course, sided with them. So after I left 
school, instead of living with my guardian, I went to board with 
a widow in reduced circumstances residing in the village. We 
were not particularly congenial, so there was no intimacy be- 
tween us; still I lived a comparatively happy life with her. I 
occupied my time with my music and books and painting, and 
in the little amusements which even a small town affords, until 
six months went by, and then I met my fate, as the girls say. 
I met Lawrence—Mr. Lawrence Orbison; he was state senator 
at the time, and considered one of our leading men in that part 
of the country. I suppose it was love at first sight for both of 
us, Or very near it; and in less than three months he asked me 
to be his wife and I said ‘yes.’ I could not have said anything 
else, for he had come to mean all the world to me. In the 
meantime he had been nominated for Congress, and ‘of course all 
his ambition was centred in the campaign; and he is very ambi- 
tious. We were to have been married just after the election; 
no one doubted that he would be elected; but elected or de- 
feated, that would have made no difference in the time of the 
wedding. We had only been engaged a little while when I was 
thrown from my horse and hurt rather seriously, although I soon 
got well, excepting a lump in my side which puzzled all the 
doctors and caused mea great deal of pain. Suddenly I re- 
membered—and no one can ever realize what the recollection 
cost me—that my grandmother had died from a cancer, and the 
thought that perhaps a similar fate would be mine came with 
the horror the thought of death in any other form could not 
have had. I concealed my fears from everybody—from Lawrence 
most of all; he is so generous, and noble, and good, he would 
have insisted on our marriage taking place at once so that he 
could take care of me. But I wanted to leave him entirely free 
for his political duties. I knew how all his hopes were centred 
on going to Congress, and I also knew how much depended on 
his success during his first term. The record made then would 
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be the hinge of his political career. I did not want him to be 
harassed with a sick wife; so much would depend, too, on his 
social footing, on knowing just the right sort of people, and yet 
he could not go out and leave an invalid bride at home. I 
thought the matter all over, and determined to postpone the 
marriage at any sacrifice until I was cured, if cure were possible. 
I said I wanted to take a post-graduate course in music, have 
my trousseau prepared in the city, and trumped up various ex- 
cuses for deferring the marriage until spring; he was angry at 
first, and could not understand why I could act so in view of 
my professed love for him and my friendless condition, but 
finally he assented to my plan. And then I came here. I saw 
the house advertised and liked the name, and I found out that 
it was considered a nice, quiet place. I dared not go to a hos- 
pital for fear of arousing Lawrence’s suspicions. The doctor—I 
went to see Dr. Powell the first day I came—did not think I 
had a cancer, but only an abscess which could have been healed 
before if my physician had understood his business. An opera- 
tion was, however, necessary, and so I went to the hospital for 
that, directing the postman to send my letters there. I was just 
able to be out of bed when I got a letter from Lawrence say- 
ing that he was compelled to go to Miltonville to attend to 
some business, and that he would be here in a few days. My 
first thought was that it would never do for him to find me 
in a hospital; so, in spite of the protests of my nurse, I came 
back to the Pension Roguet. I did not ask Dr. Powell, for I 
knew he would forbid the move. And now to find that Law- 
rence is not coming after all!” 

There was a quiver in her tones as she said the last which 
made my heart ache. 

Her voice was getting husky, so I gave her a sup of cham- 
pagne with a bit of cracked ice, and made her rest for awhile, 
realizing for once in my life the full sting of remorse. I felt 
like getting on my knees, and forcing every evil-minded, ignoble 
woman in the house to do the same, to beg that poor girl’s 
pardon. Self-sacrifice and the heroic are familiar terms; they 
have been enshrined in song and story, in the annals of history 
and in the pages of the novelist, but a nobler character had not 
been conceived, either by Mrs. Parks’s romanticists or the real- 
ists of Mrs. Horton Campbell, than this same girl who had 
chosen a lonely exile on a bed of pain, perhaps a friendless 
death, rather than injure in any way the prospects of the man 
she loved. 
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I wondered if the Honorable Lawrence, even granting that he 
was a very superior person, and the testimony of Beatrice on 
that point would not hold in any fair-minded court, would have 
sacrificed himself for her, and my experience compelled me to 
answer my own question with a decided negative. Men are 
naturally selfish, not from deliberate intention, but from thought- 
lessness, and whilst ninety-nine out of a hundred would accept 
any sacrifice from a woman, only the hundredth man would 
think of so sacrificing himself for her. 

Without giving all the details, I quickly informed Mrs. Hor- 
ton Campbell and Mrs. Rollins that Miss Bonner was a most 
lovely girl in every way; that she was engaged to one of 
our brilliant young Congressmen, who was one of the most 
prominent men in the State; of course I accepted the valua- 
tion of Beatrice as far as sounding his praises to the public 
went. He might or might not be a superior personage, but his 
face inclined one to the former opinion. I explained that she 
had come to the city for medical treatment, having been injured 
from being thrown from a horse, and that as she had not chosen 
to take a lot of blabbing, strange women into her confidence, it 
only showed that she still possessed the prudence with which 
every well-constituted baby is born. 

It relieved my feelings wonderfully to say this, and I went 
back to my post quite refreshed. Mrs. Rollins said that she had 
always thought there was something very distinguished about 
the girl. Mrs. Bradley insisted that a well-brought-up person 
ought to have known better than to come, as she did, to a big 
city alone, but acknowledged that girls, even the nicest, do 
strange things sometimes through mere thoughtlessness. Mrs. 
Parks was slightly disappointed that the clue to the mystery 
(she still clung to the “ mystery”) had not been more romantic. 

The next day was drawing to a close and I was resting by 
the window when a carriage drew up; it looked very much like 
the one which had brought poor Beatrice back to the roof which 
had given her so cold a welcome, and a young man jumped out 
with a spring and entered the gate. I did not have to be told 
that the Honorable Lawrence had come. And then I realized 
that I had been looking for him all day. Premonition, or what- 
ever it was, I did not stop to analyze, but I knew that the 
panacea for one girl’s weary heart was then but a few feet 
away. 

Madame came to the door—I heard her tripping up the stairs 
—and said in a whisper that Mr. Orbison had come and would I 
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break the news to Beatrice? It is so easy to prepare one for 
good news; it is only the bad that rends our souls in the telling. 
I turned away when madame and the young law-maker came - 
in, but the happiness expressed in the little cry of “ Lawrence” 
swept the years away and made me eighteen again myself. 


Forty-eight hours afterwards a wedding took place, by special 
dispensation, which Mrs. Parks would have pronounced delight- 
fully romantic if by any chance she had been permitted to wit- 
ness it. Mr. Orbison insisted on it, and under the circumstances 
it seemed the best, in fact the only thing. 

It was a romantic bridal in the sense that there was nothing 
conventional about it. No stately procession up a broad church 
aisle, no shimmering satin train and orange-blossoms, ushers and 
music, and hundreds of staring people; no flash of tapers, and 
odors of incense, and beautiful ceremonies; but it was an im- 
pressive wedding nevertheless. The bridal dress was a Grecian 
robe of soft silken white, confined at the waist with a heavy 
cord, the hair was coiled loosely with a coronet of white hya- 
cinths. The statue of the Virgin Mother was half-hidden in a 
bower of roses, and the odor of flowers filled the room. A 
priest in surplice and stole received the vows which made the 


two one, and Madame Roguet and myself were the only wit- 
nesses. 


Although Mr. Orbison is not a rich man, he chartered a car, 
swung a hammock in it, and took his bride to Washington. 

That was two months ago. Last week I received a long 
letter from Beatrice—she writes to me constantly and _ persists 
in exaggerating the little service I was able to render her—in 
which she tells me that she has entirely recovered from her ill- 
ness. After devoting four pages to her house—which I imagine 
must be charming, and which she says contains a room furnished 
especially for me—a paragraph to her husband, who is simply 
the most perfect of men, she ends with an allusion to herself as 
the happiest girl in the universe, and signs: “ Beatrice Orbison.” 


LELIA HARDIN BUGG. 
Wichita, Kansas. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE COMING TOTAL-ABSTI- 
NENCE CONVENTION. 


THE drink problem, no matter whither we turn, everywhere 
confronts us. It enters largely into all the great reform move- 
ments of our day. The Catholic priest, who is by his sublime 
calling a reformer in the best sense of that much-abused word, 
finds intemperance the worst foe he has to meet and the hard- 
est to conquer. In the daily rounds of parish work, especially 
in our large towns and cities, there is a constant state of war- 
fare between the zealous pastor and this stubborn enemy of 
man’s peace and happiness. 

In the parish school, in the homes of the poor, in the atten- 
dance at church on Sundays and holydays, on sick-calls, in his 
efforts to relieve the awful misery and distress with which no one 
is more familiar than the priest who ministers in any of our 
large parishes—everywhere he has to witness the terrible ruin 
and havoc that intemperance has wrought in the souls of his 
people. The faithful pastor is soon convinced that there can be 
no truce with a foe like this. He sees that this horrid vice 
withers and blasts everything that it touches; that it destroys 
utterly the domestic, social, intellectual, physical, and moral life 
of the individual upon whom it fixes its clutch. The priest, 
therefore, who is ever conscious of the solemn responsibility— 
the burden of souls laid upon him—I set down as a leader in 
the battle that is being waged against the demon of drink. His 
natural position is in the front ranks of the fight that is going 
on all around us. Others may falter and desert the field; but 
he—never. The good people of his parish, the best citizens, the 
moral sense of the community, as well as his own conscience, 
will lend him support and encouragement, will applaud his zeal 
and second his efforts. And immediately back of the Catholic 
priest stands the Church of God, which has given her seal and 
sanction to the doctrine of total abstinence. Through her coun- 
cils and the voice of the Supreme Pastor, we are appealed to 
“never to cease to cry out boldly against drunkenness and what- 
ever leads to it.” 

It is quite true that a multitude of prejudices, based on social 
and national customs of long standing, and perhaps some more 
reasonable causes, have impeded the efforts to check the ravages 
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of intemperance. There can hardly be a doubt that the extre- 
mists without the Catholic total-abstinence movement and some 
few within have not always advanced the cause which they pro- 
fess to serve, by the advocacy of measures and methods which 
are untimely, if not impracticable. It has been often urged that if 
we could unite all those various bodies that are fighting the 
evils of intemperance and the abuses of the liquor-traffic on a 
reasonable and common platform, our efforts for reform would 
prove more successful. We are fighting the enemy with de- 
tached forces, and without a well-defined plan of campaign, at a 
time that we sorely stand in need of the very best generalship 
and a concentration of all our strength. 

To illustrate what I have been saying, let us take the single 
instance of the sale of intoxicating drink at the Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago. It is now almost certain, despite the ear- 
nest protest of a strong Christian sentiment against it, that in- 
toxicating drink will be sold on the grounds. But the case 
might be entirely different if the various temperance societies, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, had united with the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union in the strenuous efforts made by this 
band of noble women to prevent the sale of intoxicants at the 
Exposition. 

Again, when the question of high license or restriction of the 
liquor-traffic comes up in our legislatures, or a new excise bill 
framed solely in the interests of the saloon, the temperance 
people are divided in their views. There is not that united and 
firm support of a sound and practicable measure, nor is there 
that vigorous and watchful opposition to a bad and dangerous 
measure, that one should look for. The friends of the liquor- 
traffic and the advocates of the open saloon on Sundays are 
permitted to “ drown out” the feeble voice of protest that is heard. 

Or, to take another instance, here in Pennsylvania we have 
an excellent high-license law that is most satisfactory in its 
general results. The applicant for a license to sell, whether by 
wholesale or retail, has to make an annual application before 
the judges of our county courts. He has to satisfy the court of 
three things; namely, that he is a citizen, a person of good 
moral character, and that there is a reasonable necessity in the 
matter of public accommodation for the place for which a 
license is asked. Now, right here our temperance societies could, 
if they were alive and thoroughly earnest in their work, do a 
great service to the cause which they have pledged themselves 
to promote by all lawful means. They could file remonstrances 
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with the courts against all unnecessary and objectionable places, 
and against the granting of a license to a saloon-keeper who is 
notoriously unfitted to carry on the business. Have our Catho. 
lic societies done so? There have been in the last four years 
only a few cases where a remonstrance has been filed by an in- 
dividual or society in Pennsylvania against an applicant, no mat- 
ter how unworthy he may have been, no matter how much 
injury his saloon has been doing to the peace, good order, and 
morals of the community. In our conventions we pass ringing 
resolutions setting forth our principles and methods of action ; 
we reaffirm our belief that intemperance is the chief cause of 
poverty and vice, sin and crime; we support our statement by 
a long array of statistics; we cite the utterances of the venerat- 
ed head of the church, the repeated declarations of church 
councils, of eminent public teachers of morals, of students of 
social science, of national conferences of charities and correction, 
of medical men, labor leaders, the heads of great corporations, 
judges, and statesmen. We draw a dark picture that brings out 
with ghastly plainness the ruin and desolation wrought by the 
drink plague; we lay at’ the door of the saloon the responsibility 
for the chief share of the social discontent and political and 
moral corruption that threatens us as a people; we proclaim 
that the mighty power wielded by the liquor interest, and which 
it constantly exercises on our politics, is a menace to the re- 
public; we make known to the world the means we shall em- 
ploy to attain the desired ends. Besides the means pointed out 
for us by the church, the influence of prayer, the grace of the 
sacraments, good example, kind persuasion, and charity at all 
times and under all circumstances, there are “other means” 
that are of undoubted value, and most efficient if we would 
only put them into a more practical and general use. 

What are those “other means”? And what practical use are 
we making of them? Are these weapons of our crusade against 
the curse of intemperance only to be brought out of the armo- 
ry of Catholic total abstinence once a year, when our grand 
army of total-abstinence men and women are, as it were, on 
dress parade before the country in our national conventions? 
And are we to lay them aside just as soon as the convention 
adjourns without making the enemy feel their keenness and effi- 
ciency ? 

The answer to these questions will furnish some of the rea- 
sons why, in the writer’s opinion, the cause of total abstinence 
does not spread more rapidly among our Catholic people in the 
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United States. I firmly believe that if everybody, but more es- 
pecially the Catholic citizens of the Republic, had definite knowl- 
edge of the wide ruin which is being daily wrought by drink 
there would be a general movement that would end in the 
gradual disappearance of drinking habits. The trouble is that 
too many of us see but the faint shadows of the evils against 
which we are struggling; and too many of us are afraid to 
grapple at close quarters with the monster whose deadly work 
we would fain stay, if it did not cost us so much. 

Let me enumerate a few of those practical means which, in 
our conventions and assemblies, we, time and time again, resolve 
to put in force. We resolve to put to good use all educational, 
industrial, and social means to meet the invasion of this widely 
extending evil. In the use of the first of these means we have 
recently taken a practical step forward in having prepared and 
introduced into our Catholic schools an admirable Manual of 
Total Abstinence. This Manual deals with the whole subject in a 
simple, clear, and most convincing manner. Our Catholic teach- 
ers will, it is to be hoped, make good use of it in our day and 
Sunday-schools. 

Let me here note the headings of its seven chapters: “The 
Virtue of Temperance;”’ “Total Abstinence ;” “Temperance in 
Scripture ;” “Causes of Drunkenness ;” “Temperance and Bodily 
Health ;” “Convivial Drinking and the Saloon;” “Remedies for 
Intemperance.” We find in this admirable little Manual clear-cut 
ideas, accurate definitions, striking illustrations, valuable testi- 
mony, reliable statistics; in short, everything that is desired on 
the subject, and the whole presented in a pithy, attractive form 
of question and answer. We find quotations that are striking, 
like this from the late Cardinal Manning: “Temperance is good, 
but total abstinence is better.” And then we have a definition 
of total abstinence which should satisfy the greatest stickler for 
theological distinctions. The motives, religious, as well as lauda- 
ble human motives, why total abstinence should be practised, 
are fully presented. The sin of drunkenness is defined; the 
fearful and sinful consequences of partial drunkenness are 
brought out; experience is appealed to, which shows that many 
a man commits his worst sins and crimes when in this condi- 
tion. Dealing with the testimony of those who have spoken of 
the ravages of this vice of intemperance, we have Mr. Glad- 
stone’s remarkable words: “Intemperance inflicts more calami- 
ties on the world than the three great historical scourges, war, 
pestilence, and famine, combined.” At the risk of tiring the 
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reader I cannot help making one more extract. It is the fol- 
lowing solemn declaration of Cardinal Manning; no words could 
make a deeper and more lasting impression, especially upon a 
priest; they have been ringing in my ears since I first read 
them. That great man and priest declared: “ For thirty years | 
have been priest and bishop in London, and now I approach my 
eightieth year. I have learned some lessons, and the first thing 
is this: the chief bar to the working of the Holy Spirit of God 
in the souls of men and women is intoxicating drink. I know 
no antagonist to that Holy Spirit more direct, more subtle, 
more stealthy, more ubiquitous, than intoxicating drink. I know 
of no cause that affects man, woman, and child, and home, with 
such universality of steady power as intoxicating drink.” Every 
priest of God laboring in any of our large American cities could 
re-echo these words. They come home almost daily to those 
among us whose attention has been riveted to them from the 
very moment the startling truth which they convey was fully un- 
derstood by us. : 

When we pick up our morning or evening newspaper and 
read almost in every issue the long list of crimes, the outrages, 
the murders, and suicides, committed by men and women crazed 
by strong drink, and find those same men and women bearing 
Christian names—alas! too many of them baptized Catholics— 
then we realize, together with the sense of shame and humilia- 
tion that comes upon us not only for our Christianity but 
for our common humanity, the sin and misery of it all. 

People fish out all sorts of wondrous and obscure causes for 
crime. As far as my own experience goes I am almost ready 
to agree with those who lump the influences provocative of crime 
and productive of misery into one, and call that one cause— 
DRINK. They hold, and I believe the facts are all on their side, 
that drink is to-day the root of almost all evil. It is heartbreak- 
ing to know what is going on at our own doors. For, however we 
may shuffle and blink, we cannot disguise the fact, even from 
ourselves as Catholics, that “ Intemperance is,’ as Archbishop 
Ireland expresses it, “our misfortune.” It blocks the way of the 
church’s progress. Until we crush it out Catholicity “can make 
but slow advance im America.” Other difficulties we can con- 
trol and successfully remove, but intemperance, as nothing else, 
“paralyzes our forces, awakens in the minds of our non-Catholic 
fellow-citizens violent prejudices against us, and casts over all 
the priceless treasures of truth and grace which the church car- 
ries in her bosom an impenetrable veil of darkness.” 
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What need is there to cite the facts so familiar to all, 
and of which both friends and foes are constantly reminding -us? 
He who runs can read them. They have burned themselves into 
the very souls of many of us. We cannot brush them aside. 
Like the ghost in the play they will not down. There they 
stand in all their horrid ugliness; they confront us sleeping and 
waking; no matter whither we turn they rise up before us. The 
damning record we cannot blot out. 

Who will deny it? Catholics have almost a monopoly of 
the liquor-traffic. At this year’s session of the License Court of 
Allegheny County, in which Pittsburgh and the twin city of Al- 
legheny are located, one of our priests requested an official of 
that court, who was personally acquainted with almost every ap- 
plicant for license, to give him the number of supposed Catholic 
applicants, and the proportion they bore to the whole list of -ap- 
plications filed. The official reported that at least seven out of 
every ten of the nineteen hundred applicants for license in Al- 
legheny County were Catholics. And I have but little doubt 
but the same figures would hold elsewhere. In the great cities 
of New York, Chicago, Boston, Cincinnati, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, Buffalo, Albany, and others, our people practically “run” 
the “dangerous business.” They have such a liking for it that 
the words of warning and counsel of the fathers of the church 
in America, uttered in the Baltimore Pastoral, have influenced 
but few, if they have any, to abandon the saloon and find a more 
“decent and honorable means of livelihood.” The writer of 
this article has had some experience in testing this matter; and 
he candidly confesses that he does not know a single instance 
where a Catholic man, or even woman, engaged in the liquor 
business, either wholesale or retail, has given it up because the 
church besought him to do so. But, on the other hand, he has 
quite frequently heard from persons who were Catholics only in 
name, and hardly that, remarks like the following: “ It is none 
of the church’s business; I can look after my own affairs with- 
out direction or dictation from my church or pastor; if the State 
grants me a license that’s all I care about”; and many similar 
comments have come from the same quarter, furnishing an ad- 
ditional proof, if that were needed, that faith no less than 
morals is sadly impaired by saloon-keeping. 

And, what is stranger still, we have seen those who are re- 
garded as exemplary, representative Catholics, instead of doing 
something to keep their fellow-Catholics out of the saloon busi- 
ness, moving heaven and earth—that is to say, using their influ- 
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ence—to get them zvto zt. Our courts and excise boards have Cath- 
olics of this stamp daily vouching for the “character” and good 
standing of the applicant and the crying necessity for his saloon, 
although the place for which application is made may have al- 
ready a dozen or a score of saloons on the block. How long is 
this kind of thing to continue? The Catholic saloon-keeper may 
be in ignorance of the advice and solemn warnings of the 
church ; but surely our “ representative” Catholics cannot plead 
ignorance in this matter. In God’s name, let us be consistent. 
Since the Catholic Church in America has set its face against 
the saloon, let us all, priests and laymen, hear the Church. 

As to the social and industrial means of advancing the cause 
of total abstinence much might be said. Our societies and priests 
and teachers in our schools can do a great deal in influencing 
our youth to avoid those trades and lines of business where the 
workers are more exposed to form habits of drinking. I have 
noticed many a young man of most temperate habits, and even 
some who were members of our total-abstinence societies, become 
addicted to drink simply because of the bad influence of his as- 
sociates in the factory or workshop. The temperate young man 
could not withstand the badinage of his “‘ boozing ”’ companions; 
and he very soon found his way to the saloon with others on 
pay-night, to hand over to the saloon-man—“ who sows not, 
neither does he spin’—his week's hard earnings, leaving, per- 
haps, a widowed mother or a helpless wife and family almost to 
starve for the week to come. 

It is, indeed, a hopeful sign, that we gladly recognize and hail 
as a happy omen of better things for the future, that the social 
means employed in the work of total abstinence are being 
rapidly developed, and are bearing much fruit. 

It must be admitted that the saloon is, in a certain sense, 
the poor man’s club; and hence it flourishes most vigorously in 
the poorest sections of our cities. The saloon is made attractive ; 
it is conveniently located, right round the corner; it is well 
lighted ; it has plants and flowers in the windows; in some cases 
it is provided with a reading-room, and the daily and weekly 
papers can be had there; there is music and lively companion- 
ship, and always obliging proprietors. In fact, nothing is left un- 
done to draw patronage. 

Now wise men are beginning to see very clearly that a sub- 
stitute must be supplied to take the place of the saloon, which 
shall retain all its good features and simply discard its evil ele- 
ments. Of course, this does not mean that we can recognize that 
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the saloon, as it exists in America, discharges any necessary 
function in society; or that any one, outside of those interested 
in the business, would advocate the monstrous and absurd proposi- 
tion of the Rev. Dr. Rainsford, of opening “church or religious 
saloons.” But it means this: that we must find an adequate 
substitute for the saloon, a place equally attractive, where work- 
ing-men and boys can spend a pleasant evening with their com- 
panions without being exposed to dangerous and evil influences. It 
means that we must supply, what is at present being done in many 
places, reading-rooms, lyceums, gymnasiums, halls; and make 
such places as attractive as possible. In those places temperate 
refreshments could be served to the members and visitors at 
cost; entertainments could be given frequently; lectures and 
regular courses of instruction followed, as is done with such 
success in the Young Men’s Christian Association. The Colum- 
bian Reading Union idea, or the Catholic Reading Circle, will 
serve the same purpose. Work of this kind is what is needed 
just now, and we thank God that to some extent it is being 
done. 

Another hopeful feature of the successful application of social 
means brought to bear on temperance work is found in the 
growing practice of dispensing with intoxicating drinks on the 
occasion of reunions, public banquets, and the like. A  cold- 
water banquet is no longer regarded by many of our “ best peo- 
ple” as a very “funereal institution,” but rather as the proper 
thing. I have been much edified, in attending recently a ban_ 
quet of newspaper men, to find that nothing stronger than 
Apollinaris water was served at table. And I was informed 
within the past few days by two of my friends, one a clergyman 
and the other a prominent physician, who were returning from 
an alumni reunion, where a few years ago not “a drop of water’”’ 
could be had for love or money—imported beer being the re- 
gulation beverage—that this year there was quite a quantity of 
mineral water drank, even at the dinner. And furthermore, it 
was related how this change was effected. It came in this wise. 
a few of the more prominent members were total abstainers, and 
they had the courage—it actually needed a little backbone in 
this instance—to stand by their colors. And because they did 
so many others have come over to their side. There are many 
of the members of our total-abstinence societies connected with 
other organizations; if they will only carry with them into those 
other bodies not only the practice, but also the utterance of 
their convictions and principles, they will frequently find an ex- 
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cellent opportunity for doing some effective missionary work. 
What we need in this great movement is to multiply the num- 
ber of men and women who are thoroughly in earnest and who 
are always ready to express, if with moderation yet with de- 
cision, and in words and actions, their personal convictions. Let 
us put aside timidity as well as apathy, and stand firmly by a 
cause blessed of God and man. 

There remains something to be said of the power of the 
printed word as a means of repressing drunkenness, and we are 
awakening to an understanding of the value of the “ Apostolate 
of the Press” for promoting total abstinence. The press is a 
most powerful means for good. We must make the best use of 
it. We know “we are right and can prove it”; let us employ 
the most universal medium of doing so—the printed page. How 
to do it, why it should be done, when and where it can best be 
done, by what agencies and by overcoming what obstacles— 
these are practical questions which might well be settled at the 
approaching Convention of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of America, which assembles in the early part of next month at 
Indianapolis. 

Our constitution has made wise provision for the establish- 
ment of a publication bureau as one of the great means where- 
by the objects of our National Union are to be attained. The 
present is an opportune moment for a more practical and 
thorough organization of this department of our work. There is 
a vast amount of educational seed-sowing to be done. We are 
in very many parts of America not past the spring-time, and in 
other parts we have not quite escaped the cold, withering blasts 
of winter in this work of Catholic total abstinence. There are, 
we are told—yes, we know it—in this fair land to-day vast 
“spiritual deserts” where the voice of Catholic temperance has 
never been heard, and where the practice of total abstinence 
is almost regarded as a degrading thing. There are persons in 
high and low stations who have not even a kind word nor a 
friendly sentiment for the doctrine—if I may use the word—of 
total abstinence. These places and persons we must reach and 
win to the side of temperance. Let us stop the expenditure of 
our energies upon ourselves; that is to say, as a friend has re- 
cently observed, let us not be wasting so much force in “recon- 
vincing and converting ourselves.” 

At the Washington convention last year, Bishop Keane urged 
upon his hearers the necessity of, as he put it, “concentrating 
our forces.” Let us concentrate our forces at once on the estab- 
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lishment of a Temperance Apostolate of the Press. With a 
grand army of sixty or seventy thousand agents and mission- 
aries, and a busy printing-press, what victories may we not 
achieve? My experience during the past four years, as head of 
the organizing department of the Catholic Total Abstinence 
Union of America, has forced upon me this conclusion: that it is 
idle to expect an enlarged membership in our unions until we 
have summoned to our aid and put to practical use the machin- 
ery of the press. Let us thoroughly convert men and women to 
total-abstinence principles; and then, when we organize them 
into societies and unions, they will stay organized. In the pre- 
sent stage of the work I know of no means better calculated to 
bring about this conversion and reformation than the printed 
page. 

The Catholic Total Abstinence Union has done a great and 
noble work ; its means and methods are admirably fitted to suc- 
cessfully carry out its beneficent mission; the weapons it is 
using are all right, but they need to be burnished and bright- 
ened, that the work may be better done and more of it done. 
If the Union has failed to accomplish greater things, it is because 
the expectations of some were pitched too high; or due account 
has not been made for the great obstacles that have hitherto 
stood -in the way, and which are now being rapidly removed. 
All of us can turn to the future with hope and confidence, look- 
ing for the dawn of that better day when every Catholic wor- 
thy of the name, and every good citizen, no matter of what 
creed or party, will from his heart bless this Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence movement for the great work it has done in America 
for religion, home, and country. 


MorGAN M. SHEEDY. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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JOHANNES JANSSEN. 


JOHANNES JANSSEN. 
I. 


IT is now well-nigh seven years since Johannes Janssen wrote 
to me from the German summer-resort Cronberg: “I am trying 
here to find again what for a long while I have all but lost: 
‘sleep, the best friend of man.’” Another friend of humanity 
and a greater one came to that long-tried sufferer on Christmas 
eve last, when all over Germany the Christmas-trees were being 
lighted and joy filled every Catholic heart. 

We who knew what his life had been of late, and not of late 
only—for years his doctor allowed him to work but two hours a 
day on his history—we do not begrudge him the rest that was 
at last granted him. Yet the Catholic world could ill spare him; 
and not the Catholic world alone. His work, though above all 
Catholic and German, was of a kind to endear him to scholars 
of all creeds and nationalities, and even those who opposed and 
abused it benefited by it indirectly. Those approaching a sub- 
ject after it had been once treated by him might differ ever so 
widely from his views—ignore them they could not. Probably 
the general judgment of the non-Catholic world on Janssen’s' 
work was never more aptly summarized than in these words of 
a French historian in the Revue des Deux Mondes: “To get im- 
patient with Janssen is easy: to prove that he is wrong, just the 
reverse.” 

II. 


The work upon which Janssen’s fame will rest is his Azstory 
of the German People, and to be sure it is a work of enduring 
worth. Howbeit in the immense success it scored almost in- 
stantly there were, as in all great literary successes, elements 
other than that of mere scientific merit, the chief one of these 
secondary causes being, in Janssen’s case, that it came at a time 
than which none could have proved more favorable. The victo- 
ries of 1870-71 and the resurrection of the empire brought about 
in every department of life in Germany what was somewhat 
pompously styled “a German renaissance.” The style of the 
latter half of the fifteenth century became the rage, and unde- 
niably Janssen’s volumes offer not a little resemblance with those 
“renaissance-rooms ” which were soon to be found in number- 
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less German houses—rooms where everything, from the carvings 
of the ceiling to the tiles of the fireplace, from the mottoes 
(“Spriiche””) on the wall to the oddly-shaped mugs on the man- 
tel-piece, were either genuine relics from that great age, or more 
or less felicitous imitations. The only difference is that while 
most of those parlor-renaissances, not having been arranged by 
an artist’s hand, are apt to be somewhat lacking in consistency 
and harmony, the late historian often—notably in his famous 
“first volume,” which treats of German culture in the fifteenth 
century—performed the all but incredible feat of producing a 
work that reads like contemporary chronicles. 

His remarkable knowledge and command of German enabled 
him to attain such a result. Few Germans have loved their lan- 
guage so well as he, fewer still have been capable of proving 
their love as effectively. To the knowing reader few things can 
be more interesting and instructive than to study the way Jans- 
sen makes use of his quotations. Taine has said—anent Car- 
lyle’s Cromwell, if I mistake not—that he would like all histori- 
cal writing to consist in extracts from authentic documents, with 
just so many words of the author’s own as were barely needed 
to connect the quotations. But only in the hands of a master 
will such literary proceedings work well. Few possess the subtle 
instinct that was Janssen’s, of selecting exactly such passages from 
the documents as convey in fewest words the most information 
and convey it at the same time in the most telling way. His 
volumes abound in samples of his fine linguistic sense; in fact, 
each page will furnish some. No one who has once read it will 
ever forget the chapter on the foundation of the Jesuits, with 
the epitome of the spiritual exercises of St. Ignatius, every word 
breathing purity, self-sacrifice, and loftiness—until the author sud- 
denly breaks off and winds up with a few frantic passages from 
contemporary Protestant sermons against the Society of Jesus. 
It is like the push of the foot that sets the boat floating. All 
of a sudden we are made aware that the sacred abode where we 
dwelt in prayer and meditation is not a temple only, but a for- 
tress, a place inviting and soothing to some, repellent and de- 
fiant to others. At once we realize the situation and behold the 
society that St. Ignatius founded standing out in bold relief, so to 
speak. ; 

Another striking instance of Janssen’s linguistic taste, trifling 
though it may appear to the hurried reader, just comes to my 
mind—the way in which he has twice employed a sentence from 
a letter written by the good burghers of a great German city— 
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Frankfort or Mayence, I forget which—in response and refusal 
to the urgent appeal of the Emperor Maximilian for pecuniary 
aid in his efforts to restrain the Russians. The very words of 
this quaint document, and more particularly those of the sen- 
tence in question, depict with a vividness that no English trans- 
lation can adequately render the cowardly pompousness of those 
greedy merchants who, their eyes turned heavenward, bewail 
loudly the “terrific undertaking of the Muscovites,” clasping all 
the while their money-bags with a grip that no patriotic consid- 
erations whatsoever could loosen. Janssen’s appreciation of this 
delightful bit of medizval German is made evident by his quot- 
ing it, first in a little book from the sixties— On the Genesis of 
the first Division of Poland’”—and then afterward transferring 
it—like the gem it is—into the first volume of his History, where 
it may now be seen shining in appropriate setting. 

In fact, his books are like those large mosaics, wrought by 
Venetian masters, where countless multitudes of stones of many 
colors have been made to combine all and every one in the 
production of pictorial effects, as artistic as they are original. 


III. 


What Janssen purposed to write was a work that, while not 
neglecting what was strictly necessary of diplomatic intrigues 
and military operations, concerned itself chiefly with the life of 
the people in the broadest sense of this term, delineating with 
such accuracy as only modern historical science is capable of 
all the public functions, every phase of the private life, of those 
slowly moving masses of whom a German poet* had sung: 


“ The foreign conquerors come and go: 
We submit—but we remain.” 


The chief difficulty here is to manage the numberless minute 
traits, so as never to let the naked lines of the fundamental de- 
sign become visible, nor drown these altogether under shapeless 
heaps of details. In this he succeeded, in my opinion and that 
of many others, as admirably as any great modern historian— 
M. Taine or Mr. Lecky, for instance. And whoever compares 
his first volume with the corresponding chapters in Ranke’s /s- 
tory of the Reformation, will at once realize how meagre and 
unsatisfactory is the account given by the latter. 

Another accomplishment which it is highly beneficial for a 
historian to possess is such plastic talent as may be evinced in 


* Schiller. 
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the portraits occasionally drawn either in separate essays Of in 
the course of the historical narrative. This quality, strange to 
say, is almost never to be found with German writers, and I am 
thinking now not of historians only. Here we have one of the 
reasons why German novels, as compared with French, Russian, 
or English, enjoy so little popularity abroad ; their characters do 
not stand out full and massive like statues; they are continually 
floating about, very much like the vague figures formed by the 
clouds. Of the historians, Ranke has been extravagantly praised 
for the plasticity of his characters; yet Luther, Charles V., and 
Frederick the Wise seem misty and commonplace when con- 
trasted with the Dantons or the Robespierres of a Taine. I need 
scarcely add that a writer may be lacking in this ability and yet bea 
great historian, it being a distinctly artistic quality—so I shall be , 
saying nothing extremely hard on Janssen when I state that he 
never gave proof of possessing it in any remarkable degree. 
The only volume of essays he ever published—Zezt- und Lebens- 
bilder—contains one perfectly beautiful sketch, that of the Ger- 
man Capuchin, Francis Borgia Fleischmann, which might seem 
to disprove my verdict. On closer inspection, however, it may 
easily be seen that the author’s personal acquaintance with his 
subject has given to his treatment in this case a certain distinct- 
ness of touch which we look for in vain where he is concerned 
with strictly historical figures. Moreover, the lovely friar’s char- 
acter was one of great simplicity and thus comparatively easy to 
draw, while more complex psychological problems seem to baffle 
our author. 

Compare, for instance, with Taine’s portrait of Napoleon the 
one of Maximilian inserted toward the end of the first volume 
of Janssen’s History. Surely this Maximilian is not the, to say 
the least, careless husband, the astute diplomat, and vain-glori- 
ous knight whom we know of from other sources. Janssen pre- 
sents us the hero of a popular play or novel, with all the abstract 
nobleness that such a creature is supposed to glory in. 

It should be at once added that the deficiency just pointed 
out is hardly noticeable in Janssen’s great History, for the obvi- 
ous reason that only in the first part does he make a few at- 
tempts at direct portrait-painting, while in the following volume 
he relates simply such facts concerning the characters as the 
course of the general narrative necessitates, thus leaving it to the 
reader to form by himself pictures of the actors, not even stop- 
ping to sketch in full the heroes of the period. Howbeit I can 
scarcely believe that this action of Janssen’s is to be ascribed to 
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his acknowledging his lack of the sculptor’s gift. I am rather 
inclined to think he chose this peculiar way of historical compo- 
sition out of other than artistic considerations. 


IV. 


The thing was, he understood fully that he was producing a 
work which it would prove extremely difficult to make the non- 
Catholic public accept with anything like an even mind. His 
aim was solely to present the truth, pure and simple, but only 
a blind man might have been unable to suspect that this truth 
was of a kind to make hundreds of thousands burst with indig- 
nation. And Janssen had keen eyes, so he chose to remain 
hidden, as it were, behind the facts, allowing these to speak for 
_ themselves. Through copious and careful selections, mostly from 
the letters, diaries, and writings of the very persons concerned, 
he furnishes the reader with material sufficient to form his own 
judgment. 

You hear no qualifying words from Janssen’s own lips, you 
never get a peep at his own face, yet while reading him one comes 
across passages which one would almost swear to have been penned 
with a grim smile—as, for example, when at the close of a 
chapter, made up of the atrocities committed in Wiirtemberg by 
the duke himself, in order to crush out the Catholic faith, Jans- 
sen puts in this single sentence: ‘Thus was ‘the pure word of 
God’ introduced into Wiirtemberg.” Notice that “the pure 
word of God” is within quotation marks, this being one of the 
pet phrases of the “ reformers.” 

With the few exceptions above mentioned Janssen employs 
his impersonal method throughout his work, although for the 
first volume the considerations just indicated would be of little 
weight. Coming, as already noticed, at a time when it was the 
fashion to exalt everything German, it furnished ample evidence 
that the fifteenth century in Germany had been in sundry re- 
spects a period of high culture and noble achievements; it was, 
moreover, reading as fascinating as any novel. No wonder, then, 
that it met at once with a success equalled among works of 
similar character by that of Macaulay’s history only. Editions 
accumulated like those of sensational novels, copies were in the 
hands of every one, and even those that never get through a 
book felt compelled to assume a knowing air when Janssen was 
mentioned. This volume was almost unanimously praised—even 
decided antagonists of the Catholic religion like the learned Pro- 
vost Kawerow in Breslau, Professor Ludwig Geiger (a Jew) in 
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the University of Berlin, and the aged controversialist of the re- 
formed churches, Dr. Ebrard, a notorious enemy of Catholicism, 
acknowledging their indebtedness to the author for valuable in- 
formation. 

But on the appearance of the ensuing volumes it did not take 
the modern admirers of the “reformers” long to find out that 
this kind of impersonal history-writing was a hundred times 
more damaging to their interests than might have been any 
controversial treatise, however trenchant. To many Germans it 
appears that if Luther’s work were proven to be one of no rare 
and enduring merit, a weighty claim of Germany to the grati- 
tude of the world would have been done away with. Conse- 
quently down upon Janssen’s head poured insult and abuse such 
as only furor theologicus can suggest. One professor compared 
Janssen to Judas, another called for the police to stop his work; 
the whole brotherhood of German historians was in uproar. 

One of the several incidents of a decidedly humorous charac- 
ter was when Professor Koestlin, the biographer of Luther, pub- 
licly and in the strongest terms accused Janssen of having falsi- 
fied an important quotation from Luther, and then a short while 
afterwards had to come out in the same paper confessing that © 
some one had drawn his attention to the fact that the quotation 
in question was to be found verbatim in one of Luther’s letters, 
and that he, Koestlin, had mistaken the passage in Janssen for 
another one of somewhat similar wording but of far more inno- 
cent character. It shows to what blind fury Koestlin had 
worked himself up that, according to his invariable custom, Jans- 
sen had given at the bottom of the page the exact date and 
number of the letter from which the sentence had been culled. 
This Koestlin had overlooked, incredible as it may appear. Pro- 
vost Kawerow and Professor Baumgarten in Strassburg blundered 
in pretty much the same way, and were both exposed by Janssen 
before a wondering public. 

One could never study too carefully the two pamphlets in 
which Janssen, having let the missiles of his adversaries cluster 
like arrows in a shield, drew them out one by one and held 
them up to the light so as to make obvious their utter futility. 
Dignity, manliness, sincerity, are the words that constantly arise 
to one’s lips during the perusal. Said a German university pro- 
fessor of high repute—himself a free-thinker—to the present wri- 
ter: “Since Lessing wrote his Anti-Geoze nothing like these 
pamphlets of Janssen’s have appeared in the line of polemical 
literature.” 
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And all the while Janssen’s fame and the dread he inspired 
grew throughout Germany and the adjoining Protestant countries 
until it assumed proportions quite fantastic. A German priest 
has told me that once he, together with another clergyman, 
called on Janssen at his summer resort in the mountains and 
had strawberries with him on the piazza. The next day a tele- 
graphic notice ran through all the liberal papers of the Father- 
land, to the effect that “‘two emissaries of the Papal Curia waited 
on Dr. Janssen at Cronberg yesterday; important diplomatic 
events may be looked for in the near future.” The unassuming 
professor, who all his life was quietly teaching history to both 
Catholic and Protestant pupils of the gymnasium at Frankfort, 
had in no time become shrouded in a cloud of mystery and 
sinister power—he and he only was the indomitable foe of Bis- 
marck; he was taking it upon himself to kindle the flames of 
religious war in unhappy Germany! 

And Janssen went on teaching history and sending forth, 
year after year, volumes of his work. Through translations it 
became known abroad, and especially in France the recognition 
was hearty and unanimous. Taine is reported to have ex- 
claimed: “This is the resurrection of history!” and as a matter 
of fact more than one interesting parallel might be drawn be- 
tween the demolition of the revolutionary legend by the French 
historian in his “ Origines de la France contemporaine” and the 
kindred work performed by the German scholar in regard to the 
myths of the “reformers.” 


V. 


There are thoughtful people in all camps. When Janssen a 
few years before his death celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as a priest, there were among the countless letters and telegrams 
from all over the world some twenty messages from distinctly 
Protestant scholars and clergymen. After all, honesty is as good 
policy in history as in any other walk of life, and a man may 
delight in sundry of the changes brought about by the Refor- 
mation without worshipping Luther as a saint, just as people 
may deem France happier, after all, under President Carnot than 
under Louis XV., without thereby endorsing every act of the 
Marats and the Robespierres who accomplished the downfall of 
the old régime. Even the Emperor William sent a wreath for 
the Catholic historian’s coffin, and future criticism will rank him 
with the great ones of modern historical science, with the Rankes, 
the Taines, and the Lafuentes. His manuscripts have been 
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handed over to his pupil, Professor Paster in Innsbruck, whose 
History of the Popes is gaining universal fame. He is to finish 
the work,, carrying it down to the nineteenth century. Let us 
rejoice that such a teacher has left such a disciple, even though 
we may not help feeling a certain sadness when we are reminded 
that the lips of the master have been closed for ever. 


JOSEPH ALEXANDER. 
Brooklyn, New York, 





FOR WILD FLOWERS. 


WHAT true insight was thine, dear friend, to lay 
Those passionless and modest flowers before 

My city gaze, long wearied by the sights 

Of sin and strife, of sorrow and of wrong! 

These guileless buds, these clean and verdant leaves 
By Heaven-wafted breezes into being kissed, 
Nurtured by purest dews from Dawn’s pure breast ; 
Whose strength is innocence, whose form and hue 
Untrammelled, unadorned, to beauty burst 

Beneath the unsoiled sunshine of the Day ; 

Who, fearless of Night’s coming loneliness, 

To slumber wooed by Evening’s zephyr lullaby, 
Learned how to dream of Heav’n that is to come,— 
These woodland children with their artless voice 
Shall to my spirit speak only of what 

Is smiled upon by God—of Peace—of Rest— 

Of Truth and Chastity—of those sweet sounds— 
Soul-soothing murmurs in the pleasant glades 

Of Earth—where these all joyous, chosen flowers 
Stood waiting for the coming of thy hand— 

Of all dear Nature’s faultless orisons 

Ascending ever to His gracious ear 

Who doth delight to scatter o’er the sad 

And sorrow-bearing bosom of the world 

Such fitting emblems of His love; as chaste 

As are the starlights He has sprinkled o’er 

The firmament above :—Love signals both ; 

And promissory of a Paradise 

Than Eden brighter and of Heav’n more sure. 
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THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT IN THE 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION.* 


ALL who think at all in our day, find their thoughts turn to 
the subject of education ; for all men now understand that right 
education offers the best means to give being and life to our hu- 
man ideals; since all efforts to develop, strengthen, and perfect 
character are educational. The school, of course, is but one, 
though a most important one, of the agencies by which educa- 
tion is given. Its influence is constantly widening, and the ten- 
dency seems to be to have it supersede both the family and the 
church in the work of moulding men and women. 

“Whatever we wish to see introduced into the life of a 
nation,” says William von Humboldt, “ must first be introduced 
into its schools.” Now, what Catholics wish to see introduced 
into the national life, first of all, is true religious faith and 
practice. Religion is God’s presence in the soul, it is the revela- 
tion of life’s goodness; it is the fountain of hope and joy; it 
is the impulse to a noble activity in which we are conscious 
that failure itself means success. In happy days, it is light and 
perfume; and when the waters of life are bitter, it draws them 
heavenward, and again they are sweet. Through it the sense of 
duty—duty to ourselves, to others, and to God—is awakened ; and 
the caring for duty isthe vital principle in the creation of charac- 
ter. Hence to introduce true religious faith and practice into 
the national life is to introduce that which is more important 
than material prosperity or intellectual activity; for religion is 
not merely the manifestation of our kinship with God, of the 
divine and imperishable nature of the soul; it is the only air 
in which morality thrives, in which virtue becomes fervent, and 
goodness kindles with beauty’s glow. Conduct rests upon a 
firm basis only when we believe in the infinite and godlike 
nature of the good; in a universe of moral ends in which the 
right is also for ever the best. 

No school, therefore, is good which attempts to educate the 
body, or the mind, or the conscience without the aid of religion, 


* The writer of this article has considered the question of religious education from a 
general point of view, and in its bearings on the Catholic Educational Exhibit, without any 
thought of recent controversies, or any desire to offer an expression of es on recent 
utterances of the Propaganda on the subject.—J. L. S. 
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for man is not a patchwork of parts, but a something whole 
and organic, which springs from God, and which can be devel- 
oped into harmonious completeness only through vital union 
with the Author and End of its being. 

Hence the church does not and cannot consent to the ex- 
clusion of religion from any educational process. As we live 
and move and have our being in God, the moral and intellec- 
tual atmosphere we breathe should be fragrant with the aroma of 
religious faith ; and the inspiration to goodness and duty, which 
comes chiefly in early years, and is imparted with most power 
by a voice made persuasive by an open and enlightened mind, 
should be received in the school-room as well as in the home 
and in the house. of worship. To forbid the teacher who holds 
the child’s attention during those years when aspiration is pur- 
est, when conscience speaks most clearly, when reverence is 
most natural, when belief in the heroic and godlike is most 
spontaneous, to appeal to his pupils’ religious nature, and thereby 
to strive to awaken in thema keener sense of the divine, a more 
living consciousness of the sacredness and worth of life, is to 
repress in him precisely that form of activity which is most sal- 
utary and most helpful from an educational point of view. 
What is education worth if the spiritual side of our nature be 
permitted to lie dormant? if the sense of modesty and purity, 
of single-mindedness and reverence, of faithfulness and dili- 
gence, of obedience and love, be not called forth? What kind 
of education can be given by the teacher who may not speak of 
the evil of sin, of the harm wrought by vanity, jealousy, envy, 
cowardice, hatred, and vulgarity of thought and word? If he 
be forbidden to enter the inner life of man, how shall his soul 
ever be brought into contact with the souls of his pupils? 
He becomes a machine, and his living personality, in which con- 
sists his power to educate, is condemned to inaction. 

When our common-school system was finally organized as ex- 
clusively secular, nothing was left for Catholics to do but to 
build and maintain schools of their own, in which the will, the 
heart, and the conscience, as well as the intellect, should be edu- 
cated. If Catholic children have a right to a Catholic education 
it follows that the duty devolves upon Catholics to provide 
the means whereby it may be received; and the Catholics of 
the United States have accepted the task thus imposed with a 
spirit of generous self-sacrifice which is above all praise. They 
have built three thousand and five hundred parochial schools, in 
which seven hundred thousand Catholic children now receive a 
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Christian education. They have also established and maintained 
a large number of universities, seminaries, colleges, academies, 
reformatories, and asylums, in which religious influence is made 
to interpenetrate all the processes of nurture and training. The 
development of this Catholic educational system. is carried on 
from year to year with increasing zeal and energy. The begin- 
nings were difficult; progress is now comparatively easy. What 
has been done shows us not only what we have still to do, but 
gives confidence that we shall be able to do it. The people 
take an interest in the work not less earnest than that of the 
bishops and priests, while the teaching orders make almost 
superhuman efforts to meet the ever-growing demands for their 
services. The indispensable need of religious schools, which 
thirty or forty years ago was proclaimed by but a few, is now 
conceded by all Catholics. The utterances of Pius IX. and Leo 
XIII. on this subject have no uncertain sound; and the bishops 
of the Catholic world, in pastorals and in councils, have raised 
their voices, in unison with that of the visible head of the church, 
to proclaim the vital importance, whether from a religious or a 
social point of view, of thoroughly Christian schools. They de- 
clare that a purely secular education is a bad education; that if 
our civilization is to remain Christian, our schools must recog- 
nize the principles of Christianity. In the third Baltimore Coun. 
cil, held in 1884, the zeal of the American hierarchy in the 
cause of Catholic education glowed with greater warmth than 
in any previous assemblage of our bishops. The eighty prelates 
gathered in this national council decree that a parochial school 
shall exist close to every Catholic church, and that no ordinary 
difficulties shall be considered as an excuse for its non-existence. 
A pastor’s serious neglect to build a school is declared to be a 
sufficient cause for his removal; and they affirm that it is a 
bishop’s duty to provide schools which shall be Catholic, not in 
name alone, but which shall be thoroughly efficient. As a 
means to this end, they would have the pastor consider himself 
the principal of his school. He should watch over it and make 
it the object of his special care and devotion. To equip priests 
more fully for this office, the bishops urge that a course of peda- 
gogics be made part of the curriculum of theological seminaries 
Can we make our schools as good as the best of the public 
schools? Can we make them even better ? 

“Can we do this?” asks Bishop Hennessy, of Dubuque, and 
he answers: “If I had a voice that would resound from New 
York to San Francisco, with that voice I would say—We can!” 
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He adds: “The parochial school as it should be, and as it will 
be, will not only guard the faith of the children ahd transfigure 
the church of God, but it will prove to be the most potent fac- 
tor at our service for the conversion of our beloved country.” 
Those who know with what earnestness and zeal the Catholic 
body of the United States is enlisted in the cause of Catholic 
education, will readily understand why the American bishops 
have determined to have a “Catholic Educational Exhibit’ in 
the “ World’s Columbian Exposition.” 

Our school system is an organic part of our ecclesiastical con- 
stitution. It rests upon principles as wide as human nature, as 
immortal as Truth. We cannot if we would, we would not if 
we could, recede from the stand we have taken. We hold 
that the common-school system is radically defective, though we 
have no disposition to interfere with those to whom it commends 
itself. We concede to others, as we demand for ourselves, 
religious and educational freedom. Our convictions on this 
point are unalterable; and since here there is question of vital 
temporal and eternal interests, there can be no compromise 
which conflicts with the principle of religious education. 

The Catholic Church is irrevocably committed to the doctrine 
that education is essentially religious, that purely secular schools 
give instruction but do not properly educate. The commemora- 
tion of the discovery of America, by holding an Exposition which 
will attract the attention and awaken the interest of the entire 
world, offers an opportunity such as we cannot hope to have 
again in our day, or in that of our children, to give public evi- 
dence of the work we are doing. In the four hundred years 
which have flown by since the stars of heaven first saw reflected 
from these shores the white man’s face, beside his white sail, 
there has been no such occasion for such an advertisement, and 
when the fifth centenary shall be here there will be no need, 
we may confidently trust, of special efforts to commend and up- 
hold the cause of religious education. Catholics assuredly have 
a right to a prominent place in this great celebration. Juan 
Perez, Isabella, and Columbus, to whose lofty views and gener- 
ous courage the discovery of America is chiefly due, were not 
only devout Catholics, but they were upheld and strengthened in 
their great undertaking by religious zeal and enthusiasm. Their 
faith was an essential element in the success of their enterprise. 
There should be no desire to ignore or obscure this fact, even 
on the part of the foes of the church, and it is a duty which 
Catholics owe to the honor of the name they bear to see that 
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the part which their religion played in opening to the Christian 
nations a new hemisphere, thereby extending and quickening the 
forces of civilization through the whole world, shall not be mis- 
understood or passed over in silence at this time, when the eyes 
of all men turn to America to behold the marvels which have 
been wrought here by strong hearts and awakened minds. 

To this end the Catholic Educational Exhibit, if rightly 
made, cannot but contribute; and since it will be the only dis- 
tinctively Catholic feature in the Columbian Exposition, every 
honorable motive should impel us to leave nothing undone to 
make it worthy of the event commemorated and of our own 
zeal in the cause of Christian Education. We shall thus place 
before the eyes of the millions who will visit the Exposition a 
clear demonstration of the great work the Church in the United 
States is doing to develop a civilization which is in great part 
the outgrowth of religious principles, and which depends for its 
continued existence upon the morality which religious faith alone 
can make strong and enduring. There can be little doubt that 
many are opposed to the Catholic school system from the fact 
that they have never given serious attention to the principles 
upon which it rests, or to the ends which it aims to reach. It 
is the fashion to praise education, and hence all declare them- 
selves favorable to it; but those who love it enough to make it 
a matter of thoughtful and persevering meditation are, like the 
lovers of Truth, but few. But those who do not read seriously 
or think deeply, may be got to open their eyes and look; and 
what they see may arouse interest and lead to investigation. 
Opinion rules the world, and the Catholic Exhibit offers a 
means to help mould opinion on the subject of education, which 
in importance is second to no other; and in an age in which 
the tendency is to take the school from the control of the 
church, to place it under that of the state in such a way as to 
weaken its religious character, nothing which may assist in direct- 
ing opinion to true views upon this subject may be neglected 
by those who believe that education is essentially religious. 

The Exhibit will help also to enlighten and stimulate teach- 
ers, by diffusing among them a more real and practical know- 
ledge of the various educational methods and appliances. It 
will arouse a new interest in pedagogics, as a science and an 
art. We may easily become victims of the fallacy that a school 
is Catholic because this adjective is affixed to its name, or be- 
cause in it prayers are said and catechism is taught. A poor 
school cannot exert a wholesome influence of any kind. Idle, in- 
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attentive, listless, and unpunetual children will not become re- 
ligious however much they are made to pray and recite catechism. - 
In a truly religious character self-respect, truthfulness, a love of 
thoroughness and excellence, a disinterested ambition, are as im- 
portant as a devotional spirit. Where the natural virtues are 
lacking, the supernatural have no proper soil in which to grow. 
A right school system does not necessarily make a good school. 

An educational exhibit will help to impress these and simi- 
lar truths more vividly upon the minds of educators; it will 
enable a very large number of Catholics to take a general sur- 
vey of the educational work which the church in the United 
States is doing, of which most of us have but a very inade- 
quate knowledge; it will bring into juxtaposition the methods 
and systems of the various Teaching Orders, and will make it 
possible for all to adopt whatever may be found excellent in any 
of them. There will, of course, be no unworthy rivalry, no 
thought of advertising this or that institution or teaching order. 
The aim is to advance the cause of Catholic education. We 
care little where or by whom good work is done; it is enough 
to know that it is done. In certain instances a bishop will pre- 
fer to make a separate exhibit of the work doné in his diocese, 
because he believes that in this way the end will be attained 
more effectually. From a similar motive the Teaching Orders 
may choose to make collective exhibits of their work; and _ in- 
stitutions of learning which stand alone and have an individuality 
of their own, will avail themselves of this opportunity to offer 
evidence of the kind of education they give. All our institutions 
of learning, from the university to the kindergarten, come within 
the scope of this display of educational work. 

The third Plenary Council emphasizes the urgent need of a 
wider and more thorough training of the priesthood, and it is 
believed that the theological seminaries will make an exhibit 
which will be interesting and at the same time a valuable evi- 
dence of the progress we are making in fitting our priests for 
the special and arduous tasks which this age of unsettled opin- 
ions and weak moral convictions imposes upon them, It is not 
rash to hope that the Catholic Educational Exhibit will awaken 
new zeal, arouse a more generous spirit of sacrifice, inspire a 
deeper enthusiasm, in the cause of Christian Education, which is 
the cause of our country and our religion. 

The suggestion has been made that this Exhibit will offer a fa- 
vorable opportunity to hold a congress of Catholic teachers. The 
good results to be expected from such a meeting are numerous 
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and manifest. Those who have paid any attention to the work- 
ings of the associations, whether county, state, or national, of 
the public-school teachers, are aware of the stimulating and 
- illumining effect which their discussions and deliberations pro- 
duce. It is desirable that our Catholic educators should be 
brought together, that they should learn to know and appreciate 
one another, that they should enlighten and correct one another 
* by a comparison of opinions and experiences. This, and much 
else, could be done in an educational congress. A regret is 
often expressed at the absence of lay action in Catholic affairs. 
Education is precisely the field in which Catholic laymen can 
most readily and most effectively bring their zeal and knowledge 
to bear upon the living issues and interests of the church. They 
build and maintain our schools, and there is no good reason 
why they should not take an active part in stimulating them to 
higher efficiency. A certain number of our teachers are of the 
laity, and their relative proportion will doubtless increase. One 
need not be a Brother or a Sister to be at the head of even 
the best of Catholic schools. Why should not the intelligent 
laymen or women of a parish be invited to visit the school and 
to examine the pupils? Their presence would have a good in- 
fluence upon the children, and their knowledge of the school 
would enable them to counteract the apathy or opposition of 
indifferent and foolish parents. 

Finally, is it not probable that the Catholic Educational Ex- 
hibit and the Congress of Catholic Teachers will lead to the 
founding of a Catholic educational magazine? Catholic news- 
papers we have—too many of them possibly. Catholic reviews 
and magazines we also have; but we have no periodical of any 
significance devoted to the cause of Catholic education. The 
establishing of a periodical of this kind, with competent editors, 
would certainly be a safe venture from a financial point of view. 
We have nearly four thousand schools, and the heads of a very 
large number of them, at least, would take such a magazine, and 
among its subscribers would be found all the priests who are 
really interested in education. As an advertising medium it 
would have special advantages. The directors of the Catholic 
University, at Washington, have decided not to have a general 
review of their own, but might they not consent to edit a 
purely educational magazine? Or if they do not see their way 
to this, might not the heads of the University of Georgetown 
or of Notre Dame be induced to undertake the work? What 
more interesting subject is there than education? It is a ques- 
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tion of life, of religion, of country; it is a question of science 
and art; it is a question of politics, of progress, of civilization ; 
it is a question even of commerce, of production, of wealth. 
What could be more instructive than a series of articles on the 
history of education, on the great teachers and educational re- 
formers, on pedagogics as a science and as an art; on educational 
methods; on the bearing of psychology upon questions of edu- 
cation; on hygiene in its relations to the health of teachers 
and pupils; on the educational values of the various branches 
of knowledge; on personal influence as a factor in education ; 
on the best means of forming a true religious character? 

An educational magazine would become the organ of the 
great and growing system of Catholic schools. In its pages the 
practical and speculative questions which are constantly suggest- 
ing themselves to teachers would be discussed, and thus the 
body of Catholic educators would be brought into active, intelli- 
gent communion with one another. At all events, to whatever 
practical results and undertakings the Educational Exhibit may 
lead, there can be no doubt that its influence will» be for good. 
The bishops and Catholic educators have already shown their 
great interest and earnestness in the work, and as the time for 
holding the Exposition draws nearer an increasing enthusiasm 
in the success of the enterprise will manifest itself. The gen- 
eral expenses of the manager and his secretaries will be borne 
by the prelates; but it is well to call the attention of all true 
friends of Catholic education that the more money we have, the 
more creditable and effective will the Exhibit be made, and we 
confidently believe that an appeal to the priests and Catholic 
laymen of the United States will place in the hands of those 
who have control of the enterprise a sufficient sum to make the 
Catholic Educational Exhibit in the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition a memorable event in the history of religious education. 


J. L. SPALDING. 
Peoria, Ill. 
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THE Durham miners, with characteristic North-country obsti- 
nacy, continued for more than three months their hopeless con- 
test. In the course of this time the men offered to submit to a 
reduction, first of 7% per cent., then of 10 per cent., the amount 
demanded by the employers at the outset. The condition of 
the coal trade, however, was said to have become so much worse 
that the employers insisted upon a reduction of 13% per cent., 
and to this the men would not accede. The demand of the em- 
ployers and refusal of the men gave an opportunity for interven- 
tion to Dr. Westcott, the Establishment bishop of the diocese, 
perhaps the ablest and certainly the most sympathetic with 
modern wants of the Anglican prelates. He appealed to the 
employers to let work begin at the reduction of 10 per cent. to 
which the men had consented, and to leave the question of any 
farther reduction to subsequent regulation. Through his efforts 
a meeting was arranged between the wages committee of the 
Durham Coal-owners’ Association on the one part and the Mi- 
ners’ Federation on the other, at which meeting the bishop 
presided, and as a result it was decided that work should recom- 
mence on the terms accepted by the men, the employers being 
moved thereto by the impoverished condition of the men and 
the generally prevailing distress. The men have undertaken to 
favor the establishment of an organized system of conciliation 
for the future, so as to obviate the recourse to strikes. The 
present settlement, it is understood, will hold good at the ac- 
cepted rate of wages for three months’ time. It is to be hoped 
that the state of trade will not necessitate a further reduction. 


os 
_ 





After the bitter experience which the miners have had of the 
miseries attendant upon strikes, and of the losses of which they 
are the cause, we hope they will lay to heart the evidence which 
has lately been presented to the Royal Commission on Labor, 
which shows how little is the necessity of having recourse to 
this method if only the proper means is taken to settle disputes. 
A working-man employed in a certain gas-works near London, 
who had had forty-seven or forty-eight years’ experience, testi- 
fied that he had never known a case of a strike which had not 
arisen out of a misunderstanding between employers and em- 
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ployed; whenever masters and men were brought into direct con- 
tact they could always settle any dispute. For the prevention of 
strikes this witness advocates the method, which is every day be- 
coming more widely adopted, of the formation of boards of ar- 
bitration and conciliation composed of workmen and ‘employers. 
As proposed by him, these boards should meet at least 
once a month for the purpose of receiving reports from 
any quarter in which anything arose which was likely to 
cause a disturbance, and should deal with it at once by 
mutual arrangement. We do not mean to say that all the wit- 
nesses have had so satisfactory a tale to tell, but undoubtedly 
the dislike to strikes is becoming stronger day by day. 


~~. 
> 


The colony of Queensland has brought to the front a labor 
question which is intimately associated with a modified form of 
the slave-trade. The climate of the northern portion of that 
colony does not admit of white labor, and unless natives can be 
found it is doomed to sterility and unproductiveness. -In order 
to obtain the requisite laborers the natives of the islands in the 
Pacific were introduced. Some years ago, however, the frightful 
atrocities practised by those who undertook to bring over these 
islanders forced an unwilling Parliament to suppress the traffic 
altogether. Time, however, has elapsed, and it is now a ques- 
tion between reviving the trade and permitting the ruin of that 
portion of the colony, and, as for colonists the making of money 
is the summum bonum, the former alternative has been adopted. 
The prime minister of the colony, formerly a strong opponent, 
has become its* warm advocate. Those in England who know 
the facts of the case, and who, of course, have no pecuniary in- 
terest of their own in the question, have tried to prevail upon 
the imperial government to disallow the act. This it is unwill- 
ing to do, as Queensland is none too loyal, and might resent 
such a step. It promises, however, carefully to watch over the 
way in which the natives are recruited, and to prevent any. 
abuse. Whether it will be able to fulfil its promise remains to 
be seen. 





~ 
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In this matter the action of the working-men was on the 
same side as that taken by philanthropists. We fear, however, 
that it cannot with truth be said that they were inspired by 
purely philanthropic motives. It is, in fact, asserted that their 
desire was simply to restrict the supply of laborers, even though 
they could not do the work themselves. It may not be out of 
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place to point out in this connection that the Australian colonies 
afford an interesting field for investigation to all who are inter- 
ested in the question of the effect upon legislation of the work- 
ing-class vote. In this country, called the paradise of working- 
men, they have had from the beginning greater influence than 
in any other part of the world. And yet the results seem far 
from satisfactory. It becomes those who are so far away to 
speak with diffidence. But from what we hear of trade con- 
flicts, of financial depression, of want of employment, of the 
necessity for the establishment of relief works and state labor 
bureaus, it would seem that the social and political arrange- 
ments of Australia have proved no more able to avert calamity 
than the arrangements made in the older nations, in which the 
aristocrat and the capitalist have had the controlling power. 


~ 
> 


An idea of the length to which some legislators—and legis- 
lators belonging to the Conservative party, too—are willing to 
go, may be derived from recent utterances of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the newly elected member for Hackney. The 
former distinctly enounced the principle that, as in former 
times the laws and the entire polity of the country had been 
framed by the landed and by the capitalist interests for their 
own advantage, the time had now come when the laws and 
the general polity will and should be framed by the labor in- 
terest for the advantage of labor. To effect this change the 
Conservative party should give its assistance and active support, 
and be quick to meet the demands of labor. In fact, so far 
did he go that Mr. John Morley felt calledsppon to enter a 
protest, and to remind the Conservative ex-leader of the House 
of. Commons that it was the duty of every politician before 
accepting the demands of labor to form their own opinion as to 
whether such demands were really for the advantage of labor. 
But upon the principle both are agreed. ‘“ The nation lives in 
cottages,” and all politicians must be for labor. 


~ 








The declarations of the Conservative member for Hackney 
are not only in the same general sense, but include several prac- 
tical proposals, one of which is very remarkable, for the realiza- 
tion of the new régime. After declaring that the poor-laws re- 
quire prompt reconsideration, he says that the temporarily un- 
employed should be dealt with, not as paupers or by charity, 
but by some “ permanent organization sufficiently elastic to meet 
the very varying demands which would be made upon it.” He 
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advocates the establishment of a special department of the 
state, with a responsible minister for labor matters, which should 
have for its object the furtherance of industrial interests. More- 
over, the taxation upon incomes which are earned by “sweat of 
brow or brain” should not be so heavy as that upon those derived — 
from investments. Only a few years ago these proposals would 
have been looked upon as radical if not socialistic, but as their 
author was elected to Parliament, it is clear that they are ac- 
ceptable to a large number of present-day Conservatives. In 
fact, it would appear that some Tories are more ready to look 
with favor upon the proposals of the new unionism than some 
of the older Liberals. Mr. Gladstone recently declined to re- 
ceive a deputation of the organizers of the movement for the 
legal eight hours’ day, on the ground that the proposal has not 
yet been sufficiently considered by the country at large, and 
especially by the classes immediately interested. Under these 
circumstances he thinks that the question would not be seriously 
discussed by Parliament; nor, he implies, is it deserving of such 
discussion. 


> 
> 





The victory of the Progressives and the election of a fair 
number of labor members to the London County Council have 
begun to bear fruit. A resolution has been passed that all con- 
tractors who do work of any kind for the council shall be 
compelled to sign a declaration that they will pay the trades- 
union rates of wages, and observe the hours of labor and condi- 
tions recognized by the trades-unions in the places where the 
contract is to be executed. Moreover, the hours and wages are 
to be inserted in and form part of the contract by way of 
schedule, and penalties are to be enforced for any breach of the 
agreement. This resolution not only secures to all working-men 
who do work for the council a fair rate of wages and reason- 
able hours of:labor, but also makes the trades-unions the arbi- 
ters in every case. A similar policy has been adopted in deal- 
ing with the tramways. The council proposed to become the 
owners of a certain line, and to lease it out to a company to 
work. It was made a condition, however, of such lease that 
the men should not be employed for more than ten hours a day. 
To this the company would not agree, and therefore the council 
proposes to carry on the business themselves, and are promot- 
ing a bill in Parliament which embodies this limitation of the 
hours as a permanent feature of the scheme. The example set 
by the governing body of the largest city in the world will 








: 
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doubtless lead to the adoption of similar methods in other parts. 
At all events, the results of the experiment will be looked for 
with considerable interest. 


S 
> 





The question of protection has all of a sudden come to oc- 
cupy a prominent position in Great Britain. The resolutions 
passed by the Canadian House of Commons, in which expreséion 
was given to the desire that Great Britain should admit Cana- 
dian products on more favorable terms than it admits the pro- 
ducts of foreign countries—that, in short, discrimination against 
all outsiders should be adopted—has been pronounced by the 
Times—an out-and-out defender of free trade—to be entitled 
to serious consideration in the event of one condition being 
fulfilled. That condition is that the other colonies should con- 
cur in a similar policy. Even greater prominence, however, has 
been given to the matter by certain surprising utterances of 
Lord Salisbury in a speech recently delivered by him. In this 
speech the premier pointed out the disappointments which have 
befallen those who expected to see the universal adoption of 
that system, and insisted strongly on the defenceless condition in 
which England had been placed by her own adoption of it. He 
proceeded to intimate that it would be necessary to adopt retali- 
atory measures—to refuse, that is, to the nations which had 
hostile tariffs access to the markets of Great Britain, so far, at 
all events, as regarded articles of luxury. Many protests have 
been made by supporters of the general policy of Lord Salisbury, 
but the promoters of the Imperial Trade League, by his words 
and by Canadian action, have been animated to new efforts, and 
inspired with new hopes. 


> 
> 





While the London County Council is directing its efforts to 
the securing for the working-man fair hours of labor and fair 
wages, the London School Board is equally energetic in en- 
deavoring to promote and foster the morals of the children of 
the laboring class. This it seeks to do by providing Readers 
which, in addition to the ordinary narratives, and poetical and 
literary extracts, are to contain lessons illustrating and enforcing 
the importance of thrift and temperance, and the relation of 
conduct to well-being and to success and usefulness in life. 
Moreover, the use of the schools, both during-and after school 
hours, is to be granted for lectures in support of temperance. To 
the objection that these lecturers generally confound temper- 
ance with abstinence, and try to prove that the use of alcohol is 
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always hurtful, it was answered that even though this teaching 
might be untrue and unscientific, it had been proved by expe- 
rience to be useful. This cohsideration carried the day, and 
should the next generation of Londoners be as addicted to drink 
as the present it will have only itself to blame. 


> 
> 





The new Archbishop of Westminster, it is clear, will not de- 
part from the line of social activity adopted by his predecessor. 
In the address delivered by him to the clergy and laity on the 
occasion of his installation he spoke of the conviction which is 
gradually being brought home to the minds of Englishmen, that 
the Catholic Church is no stranger and alien moving about fur- 
tively on English soil, but an institution than which none is 
more deeply interested in the welfare, both temporal and spirit- 
ual, of the people. With reference to the social question, es- 
pecially as it exists in London, while recognizing that Catholics 
formed but a small fraction of the population, his grace declared 
that they were bound to contribute their quota of zeal and ex- 
ertion to the solution of this, as of all other national questions. 
Legislation, political economy, philanthropy, he declared, have 
each of them their place in the scheme of social regenera- 
tion. Of course the primary and_ essential work of the 
church is spiritual, and its main object is to direct men to an- 
other world. This the archbishop, it is needless to say, insisted 
upon. But the truth that piety is profitable for this life also, 
that the amelioration of the present condition of man’s lot falls 
within the scope of the church’s activity and is a matter of 
which she takes care—a truth which is too often lost sight of— 
formed a distinctive feature of what we may perhaps call Dr. 
Vaughan’s programme. 


~ 
> 





After hearing evidence for nearly two sessions of Parliament, 
the House of Commons Select Committee on the Hours of La- 
bor of Railway Servants, which was appointed in consequence 
of the strike on the Scottish railways, has presented its report. 
From this it appears that excessive. hours are more frequent on 
lines with a heavy freight or mineral traffic than on lines of 
which the carrying of passengers constitutes the chief business. 
There are, however, exceptions, and certain lines are mentioned 
by the committee to the “mismanagement of which the exces- 
sive hours are obviously due.” Certain other lines, among which 
are included the largest railway systems in England, are praised 
for the great improvement which has been effected by constant 
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attention to the subject, and by a carefully organized system of 
reliefs, and the provision of comfortable quarters for the men 
when off duty and absent from home. But, on the whole, the 
committee is forced to the conclusion that there are still too 
many cases in which excessive hours are habitually worked with- 
out adequate reason, and that no sufficient effort has been made 
by the companies generally to deal earnestly and thoroughly 
with the matter. 


s 
> 





The committee recognizes the fact that it is much more 
easy to make definite regulations as to hours for the signal-men 
and shunters than for the engineers, firemen, and guards of 
freight trains. Still it thinks that more should be done for the 
latter class to confine the hours within reasonable limits than 
has yet been done. They suggest that matters should be so 
arranged ds to prevent their booked time from exceeding six- 
ty-six hours per week, or twelve hours in any one day. 


s 





oo 


With reference to the much-debated question as to whether 
the hours should be determined either directly or indirectly by 
act of Parliament, and enforced by the government, the com- 
mittee has come to an almost unanimous decision in the nega- 
tive. This course is judged to be impracticable on various 
grounds, and chiefly because it would relieve the companies from 
responsibility. But, in the view of the committee, there is room 
and even necessity for government supervision; the companies 
cannot be left to do exactly as they please. It is recommended 
that they should be required to make periodical returns of over- 
time to the Board of Trade; that the attention of any company 
making an exceptionally bad return should be called to the mat- 
ter with a view to the hours being shortened by the company; 
and that the correspondence should be published by the Board 
of Trade. Especially whenever an accident occurs the company 
should be required to state the hours of work of every railway 
servant concerned in the matter. In every case, also, in which 
the Board of Trade has reason to think that the hours of work are 
habitually excessive, a regular inquiry should be held by an in- 
spector into the general hours of labor of the servants concerned, 
and the inquiry should be followed up until the Board of Trade 
were satisfied that the hours had been reduced to a reasonable 


basis. 


> 
7? 





The committee considers that the Board of Trade has al- 
ready sufficient powers, without fresh legislation, to enforce such 
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changes as may be necessary. Should a company, however, 
prove recalcitrant and not listen to the admonitions of the 
board, or the voice of public opinion elicited by its action, the 
committee recommends that power should be sought from Par- 
liament to enable the board to call upon any such company to 
submit a satisfactory schedule of booked time; and in case of 
its neglecting to do so within a reasonable period, to bring the 
matter before the Railway Commissioners, who should have 
power to order the company to put a reasonable schedule in 
force on their line under the penalty of a fine of £20 per day 
for every day during which they should refuse or neglect to 
comply with such order, or evade it by making an unreason- 
able difference between the booked and the actual time. By 
this method the committee hopes both to find a remedy for the 
evils disclosed, and to preserve the responsibility of the railway 
companies. We fear, however, the approaching general election 
will drive all other cares out of the minds of politicians, and 
consequently that, for a time at all events, things will pursue their 
wonted course. 


- 
> 





An active movement has been in progress for some time for 
the organization of working-women, and has had a fair measure 
of success. The most novel of these organizations, however, is 
the Union of the London Domestic Servants, which has just cele- 
brated the anniversary of its formation by a meeting held in 
Hyde Park. They undoubtedly have many grievances which ur- 
gently call for a remedy. Among these long hours holds the 
first place. Many servants are obliged to rise at about seven in 
the morning and to work until one or two the following morn- 
ing, nor does Sunday give them any relief from their toil. An- 
other matter of complaint is, that while every employer demands 
a character, no employer is bound by law to give one to a ser- 
vant who is leaving. As the recent census proves that the class 
of domestic servants is very large, numbering no less than 
1,803,997, of which as many as 1,230,406 are females employed 
in house-work, there is evidently sufficient material to form a 
powerful union, if only, on the one hand, master minds can be 
found to weld the units into cohesion, and, on the other, docility 
and good sense to submit to the process. If we may believe 
the speeches made at the Hyde Park meeting, good hopes of at- 
taining this end may with confidence be entertained. 


<> 
> 





In the space at our dispdsal in these notes we cannot pre- 
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tend to give an adequate account of the recent occurrences in 
France, and of the action of the Holy See towards the French 
government and the French bishops. All that we can say is 
that in what has lately taken place the clearest light has been 
thrown upon the attitude of the church towards modern politi- 
cal movements, and upon the ability of the church to rise above 
local prejudices, and to set aside long standing alliances when 
they stand in the way of greater good. Meanwhile the French 
government is figuring before the world, although not for the 
first time, as the protector of the Catholic Church in her for- 
eign missions. The British East Africa Company, if the accounts 
which have been published can be trusted, has gravely com. 
promised the good name of Great Britain by unwarrantable ac- 
tion towards the Catholics of Uganda, and as the missionaries 
are French citizens, France has called England to account for 
the proceedings of the company, to which she has granted a 
charter, indeed, but for the actions of which there is doubt as 
to how far her accountability extends. 


s 
> 





Italy presents to the world the somewhat ignominious specta- 
cle of a country which, after having robbed right and left, re- 
mains in the direst straits, while the men who have been ap- 
plauded as patriots by the whole of Europe are unwilling to 
sacrifice any part of their ill-gotten pelf to save their country 
from disgrace. In vain efforts to make both ends meet, the 
Marquis di Rudini’s ministry after its reconstruction has fallen, 
and its successor has within a few weeks been so discredited by 
an adverse vote that an appeal to the country is necessary. In 
Germany the govermment has a hard task to perform, having 
lost its old friends and failed to secure new ones. Its work is 
not rendered more easy by the emperor, who by indiscreet ac- 
tions and utterances seems to be doing his best to destroy the 
respect for authority which Germans in general are ready enough 
to feel. No event worthy of mention has taken place in the rest 
of Europe, except that the foreign affairs of Portugal are now 
entrusted to the management of a bishop, thus calling into ex- 
istence again arrangements which we are wont to associate with 
bygone days. 
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THE dainty volume containing the poems of Susan Marr 
Spalding will prove a welcome gift to those who love pure and 
refined sentiment best when it is clothed in delicate and expres- 
sive verse. The sonnet is the form most frequently chosen by 
the author, and she manages it with a skill that justifies her 
daring choice. Had she omitted that called “After the Fall,” 
her volume would have been as faultless, or nearly so, in thought 
and aspiration as it is in expression. A certain reserved and 
disciplined strength seems to speak of long practice, but Miss 
Spalding’s name and her work are alike new to us. We quote 
the opening sonnet, which gives its name to the collection. The 
italics are not ours: 


“ He flew too near the sun, and evermore 
His futile wings in mockery we name. 
A type of fallen vanity became 
The torn and scattered pinions that he wore. 
Ah, is it wiser all the dull earth o’er 
To crawl, unlured by heights of love or fame? 
Nay, though our souls be wax unto the flame 
Of Destiny, he that hath wings must soar! 
Like Icarus, I deemed my pinions strong 
To bear me to the heaven of my desire ; 
Like him, from skies too glowing, I am hurled. 
Now, for a day, these broken plumes of song, 
Faded and scorched by love’s divinest fire, 
The winds of Fate shall blow about the world.” 


Another, which we must think characteristic of a personality 
—the volume has from end to end, for that matter, a persistent 
yet faint and elusive autobiographic flavor—is called 


EQUINOCTIAL. 


“T said, ‘September days are clear and fair, 

And sweet with scents of ripening fruits, and free 
From the fierce heats that sweep across the sea 

And break in tempests on the summer air. 

For one storm-beaten life, blown here and there 
By summer gusts of passion, there will be 
A short, sweet season of serenity— 

A refuge pain and peril may not share.’ 


* The Wings of Icarus. By Susan Marr Spalding. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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How should I know that one September blast 
Would out-wreck all the tempests of the year? 

O treacherous heart, smiling at dangers past, 
So wilfully secure, how should I fear 

That all thy vaunted strength could not avail 

Against one passionate autumnal gale?” 


The following stanzas seem hardly modern, so strongly do 
their tripping measure and quaint elegance recall certain poets 
of the second Charles’s day: 


“ At the hearth where Love doth sit,— 

Though but scanty fires are lit, 
Though the freezing winter wind 
Everywhere may entrance find,— 

There doth gather sweet content, 

Hope and peace and merriment. 
Throngeth music, mirth, and wit 
At the hearth where Love doth sit. 


“ At the board where Love doth wait,— 
Though the beggar at the gate 
Scorns the meagre crust we share,— 
Find we ever sweetest fare, 
All things good for every need ; 
Penance days nor fasts we heed. 
Banquet we in royal state 
At the board where Love doth wait.” 


The entertainment provided by Mr. Robert Grant’s new story* 
is doubtless of a prosaic order, but it remains entertainment 
none the less. If his “Married Man” does not reflect on very 
profound subjects, he makes very pat reflections on those that 
lie to hand in the experience of average married couples enjoying 
a moderate competence. The ordinary joys of such a life are 
his theme ; the common sorrows are not trenched on. Why hap- 
pily married people cannot expect to enjoy “society” as they 
did when yet unwedded furnishes the theme for several chapters. 
The reason, conclude the “ Fred and Josephine ” whose uneventful 
happiness is commemorated, is that the pleasing uncertainty and 
mild excitement of flirtation is now eliminated from life, “society” 
in its best estate being little more than the hunting-ground of 
the unattached of both sexes. What it might be in its worst es- 
tate, were not domestic happiness a safeguard, is sufficiently in- 


* The Reflections of a Married Man. By Robert Grant. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 
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dicated in the connubial confidences in which Fred and Jose- 
phine mutually avow the vanity of their attempts to relapse into 
the bud estate after having once successfully blossomed. Fred’s 
reflections on the aspirations quenched by marriage, expressed 
in the first chapter, and renewed in the last in the guise of a de- 
sire for some portion in the world to come for “pretty good 
people,” have an odd tendency to remind one of St. Teresa’s 
criticism on the “hen’s pace” at which, says she, married wo- 
men must travel toward perfection. On the whole, the book will 
be found a good one by people who can dispense with the 
flavor of excitement in their light reading, and who do not de- 
sire to have the grounds of either thought or emotion stirred too 
deeply. It will just meet the requirements of the “pfetty good,” 
moderately worldly, mildly sceptical, comfortable, “ progfessive 
Protestants” for whose delectation it was written. . 

Mr. Edgar Fawcett is more ambitious in his delineation* of a 
New York family than Mr. Grant. He has never, to our knowl- 
edge, written so seriously and so well as in his present story. 
It is hardly exact to call him sentimental, even when he aims 
at sentiment. He is melo-dramatic and sensational, if you will, 
but the truly effective sentimentalist needs a touch of genuine- 
ness in his sympathies which Mr. Fawcett seldom inclines the 
reader to credit him with. The study of Bill Tweed, enormously 
aided by Mr. Nast’s drawings, is carefully and, we suppose, 
thoroughly made. It is certainly very effective. Everard, with 
his unfortunate brood of children, strikes us as furnishing a very 
good example of what we mean in saying that Mr. Fawcett’s 
sentimentality is unreal. The good-natured “ Dutchy,” who 
starts life as a grocer in Hoboken and does his love-making in 
the Elysian Fields, who makes a fortune and lives on Fifth 
Avenue, whose children all go astray in various fashions, one 
of them narrowly escaping a prison, another committing suicide, 
one daughter abandoning her husband and the other caught just 
in time to prevent her elopement with a married man, is 
painted with Mr. Fawcett’s most elaborate touches, and in- 
tended as “a lovely personality,” in the highest degree a manly 
man, an almost perfect husband and father. He has, in fact, a 
great many good points, but where his children are concerned 
he is what Emerson called “a mush of concession,” and largely 
responsible for the failure they make of life. Mary Everard is 
better done. On the whole, the book is much better worth read- 
ing than any of its author’s previous efforts. Its style, too, is 

* 4 New York Family. By Edgar Fawcett. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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far more unaffected than usual, though he has not yet quite 
shaken off his fondness for employing common words in re- 
mote and unaccustomed senses. Thus he says of Everard, on 
one occasion, that his “lovely personality dtsarrayed” another 
man, and that without the slightest intention on his own part to 
dismay the reader’s imagination. 

Jules Verne, always entertaining, is not less so than usual in 
this story * of the travelling showman and his family, who, being 
robbed of their savings and invincibly determined nevertheless 
to get back to Normandy, went round from Sacramento to 
Behring Strait by land, crossed the Strait with their team when 
it was frozen, and finally arrived at their destination. His usual 
mixture of ‘science and imagination is served up by this inge- 
nious inventor of things vvaz and vratsemblable, and the reader 
embarks on board icebergs with him, or camps out in the com- 
pany of spies and murderers, with a foregone conclusion of safe- 
ty which somehow interferes little with his interest and amuse- 
ment. So far as we know Verne, there is not an ounce of harm 
in all the mass of his productions. Czsar Cascabel, with his 
adoration of the great Napoleon and his grotesque hatred of 
England and all things English, which will not permit him even 
to smile, much less to give a performance while in British Co- 
lumbia, is one of those characteristic caricatures in which he is 
most successful. The book is extremely well illustrated by 
George Roux. 

A Younger Sister,+ by the author of “Mademoiselle Mori,” 
is a very quiet, uneventful tale, whose interest is mainly psycho- 
logical, and which holds out small promise of entertainment save 
to the thoughtful. While each. character is portrayed with 
extreme cleverness and verisimilitude, perhaps none of them is 
deeply interesting in itself. And yet Mr. Hayes is a triumph of 
observation in his way. The little touches that describe a 
self-absorbed, narrow-minded man, full of small prejudices, highly 
cultivated within a limited range, completely insensible to all 
that does not feed his vanity, and yet not wholly selfish, are 
wonderfully well laid on. Marcia, the elder daughter, is another 
specimen of the same genus. Amiable, gentle, narrow, her very 
selfishness is hidden under a veil of self-sacrifice, impenetrable 
even to herself, and almost so to the loving but quick-sighted 
eyes of Guenola, the heroine of the tale. There is nothing 


* Cesar Cascabel. By Jules Verne. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
+ 4 Younger Sister. By the author of ‘‘ The Atelier du Lys,” etc. London and New 
York ; Longmans, Green & Co. 
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harsh in the trait itself as it appears in the elder sister, nor, for 
that matter, in that criticism of her which seems so enlighten- 
ing to the mother’s apprehension. Marcia has been betrothed 
and lost her lover by death, and by common verdict of her 
family and herself has been condemned to a life of elegantly 
plaintive sorrow. But after three years of mourning have 
brought her to twenty-four, Marcia’s interest in ordinary life 
revives with the advent of a new suitor. Her father, whose 
affections are chiefly centred on this daughter, is hopelessly 
broken up by her acceptance of Harold and the consequent dis- 
ruption of his own schemes for the future. As for Guen, who 
is equally surprised, her comment is characteristic : 


“*Well!’ she says, ‘I cannot imagine myself caring enough 
for any one to marry him; but if I ever did, I should care a 
great deal too much to be able to marry any one else, just be- 
cause the first one was dead.’ 

““ Well, do not put it so to Marcia,’ said her mother, perhaps 
sympathizing more with her view of the matter than she cared 
to own. 

“*Mamma! I am not an utter brute,’ was Guenola’s reply, 
and then she was silent, shaking her thoughts into order, while 
Mrs. Hayes made the coffee. ‘I expect it was a good deal 
because she was sick of being unhappy,’ she said suddenly, and 
Mrs. Hayes exclaimed : 

““*My dear, what makes you think Marcia was unhappy ?’ 

“She went on with a kind of calm certainty—‘ She would never 
be in love, you know; but she cares a great deal for Harold, and 
she was tired of being sad, and of everybody expecting her to be 
sad, and so when Harold came, and gave her a chance of being 
like other girls, of course she was glad. And she will make a 
good wife, and like his family very much.’ 

“*T cannot think how it is that such a headlong creature as 
you are, Guen, sometimes has such intuitions,’ said Mrs. Hayes, 
suspending her operations and looking at Guenola in surprise, as 
she felt that a flood of light had been let in on Marcia, ‘I be- 
lieve you are right.’ 

“*T am sure of it, though I dare say Marcia does not know 


it herself.’ ”’ 


It is in such touches that this writer shows insight, and it is 
they, and the frequently recurring and wonderfully vivid bits of 
description of outdoor nature which give distinction to her 
pages. Guenola and her mother, as near akin spiritually as 
Marcia and her father, are exceedingly well understood and de- 
lineated. But the rank and file of novel-readers would be likely 
to find the book, as a whole, but moderately entertaining. 

A less distinguished but more amusing story, issued by the 

VOL. LV.—39 
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same publishers, is Mrs. Walford’s One Good Guest.* To be sure 
Mrs. Walford, to whose clever pen we owe “Mr. Smith” and 
“The Baby’s Grandmother,” is not at her best in her latest 
novel. Still, the four young people, who elect to entertain 
guests at their country-house, in the orthodox English gentry 
style, and whose haps and mishaps are here recounted, will be 
found pleasant as well as innocent and helpful acquaintances. 
Tom Barnet is a very good fellow indeed, in spite of a certain 
tendency to priggishness—or, perhaps, in consequence of it, 
priggishness approaching to an ideal virtue in his actual circum- 
stances—and Jenny a very delightfully managed little girl. As 
for Ida, she is all that a well-bred girl, emancipating herself from 
a chaperon, and trusting only to her brother’s watchfulness and her 
own sense of the becoming to steer her safe between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of social proprieties should be. And that is a 
good deal to say of a girl in a modern novel. 

Don Braulio,t by the much-praised, and, as we think, much 
over-praised Juan Valera, is a clever but unpleasant tale, which 
no one would be the better or wiser for reading. The hero, who 
commits suicide because he thinks he has the evidence of his own 
eyes that his wife is unfaithful ; the wife, who is imprudent but inno- 
cent, and who loves her husband ; the unmarried sister, whose illicit 
love is made to assume the aspect of a virtue and crowned by 
marriage; the author himself, who could hardly preach pessimism 
more convincingly by his arrangement of circumstances and dis- 
position of events if he were a professed disciple of Von Hart- 
mann, are all nearly equally unpleasant to contemplate. The 
chapter in which Inesita makes the avowal of her shame to Doja 
Beatriz is a master-piece of devilish casuistry. 

Another bad book is a translation { from the writer who 
calls himself or herself Ossip Schubin, and who has proved so 
capable of better things that this extravaganza of clap-trap and 
sensationalism, coming after Sorts Lensky, is a harsh surprise. 
There was a delicacy about the workmanship of that story in 
which the present one is almost wholly lacking. We say almost, 
because in Elsa and her husband there is a certain offset to the 
essential vulgarity of all else that goes to make up the novel. 
Breaking stones on the high-road might easily be a more refin- 
ing and elevating occupation for mind and body than either 
the writing or the reading of novels of which this and Don 


* The One Good Guest. By L.B. Walford. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
+ Don Braulio. By Juan Valera. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
} Felix Lanzberg’s Expiation. By Ossip Schubin. New York: Worthington Co. 
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Braulio are specimens—specimens taken, it is true, from the two 
poles of undesirability, but linked, none the less, by substantial 
offensiveness. 

With becoming humility, Mr. Birrell modifies the airy brag 
of his title* by a motto signifying that such sentences as his 
“do not any more than the records of the superior courts con- 
clude as to matters which may or may not have been contro- 
verted.” They are certainly judgments worth considering, and 
the more sure to obtain consideration seeing how delightfully 
they are pronounced, and with what fair and just deliberation. 
One is pretty certain to find him admiring to the full all that 
one’s self admires, even when unable to go with him all the way 
in every one of his admirations. To begin with—to begin, in 
fact, at Mr. Birrell’s own beginning—it is pleasant to find him a 
hearty friend of Samuel Richardson ;. friendly even to the point 
of so far violating traditions and disturbing people’s notions 
as to think that it is he and not Dr. Johnson, “our great mor- 
alist,” who shines most from the moral point of view in one of 
the latter’s reminiscences of the sponging-house where he was 
confined for debt, and from whence he was liberated by the gen- 
erosity of “the little printer.” Pleasant too, because so true, is 
his verdict that Richardson’s authorship makes him a “more 
remarkable and really interesting man” than Fielding, spite of 
the latter’s superiority when the two are measured by a purely 
literary standard, “merely as writers.” Richardson, he says, 


“had his quiver full of new ideas; he had his face to the east ; 
he was no mere inheritor, he was a progenitor. He is, in short, 
as has been often said, our Rousseau; his characters were not 
stock characters. Think of Fielding’s characters, his Tom 
Joneses and Booths, his Amelias and Sophias. They are stage 
properties as old as the Plantagenets. They are quite unidea’d, 
if | may use a word which, as applied to girls, has the authority 
of Dr. Johnson. Fielding’s men are either good fellows with 
large appetites, which they gratify openly, or sneaks with equally 
large appetites, which they gratify on the sly; whilst the charac- 
ters of his women are made to hinge solely upon their willing- 
ness or unwillingness to turn a blind eye. If they are ready to 
do this, they are angels; . . . but if they are not willing to 
play this vé/e, why then they are unsexed and held up to the 
ridicule and reprobation of all good fellows and pretty women. 
This sort of thing was abhorrent to the soul of the little printer; 
he hated Fielding’s boisterous drunkards with an entire hatred. 
I believe he would have hated them almost as much if Fielding 
had not been a rival of his fame.” 


* Res Judicate. Papers and Essays by Augustine Birrell. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 
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Richardson did, in fact, mark an epoch; the appearance of 
Clarissa was the beginning of woman’s emancipation from mere 
femininity—from the purely sexual attitude she occupied in Eng- 
lish literature and life. Any one who chooses may convince 
himself of this who likes to read even his Jane Austen over 
again, or to go back to Richardson’s own Pamela. There is 
room for an essay, by any one capable of writing it, on 
the wide difference between the modern estimate and valu- 
ation of female virtue, what constitutes its wreck and how its 
reparation may be wrought, and that formerly prevalent among 
English-speaking people as reflected in their novelists. A case 
in point, illustrative of the merely social view of morality, the 
brutal indifference to sin as sin, the comfortable belief in a wed- 
ding-ring as an ex post facto remedy, a retrospective plaster for 
female virtue, which prevailed even among good women in Pro. 
testant England in the eighteenth century, may be found in one 
of Jane Austen’s novels, Sense and Sensibility, if a memory not 
too retentive where Miss Austen is concerned does not betray us. 
But the same view was current in all literature intended to 
amuse, until Clarissa Harlowe came to open anew era and claim 
a higher standard of virtue for women than the grossly conventional 
one. There are only two kinds of readers, hints Mr. Birrell—“ those 
who can read Richardson’s novels and those who cannot.” For 
our part, the years are too many to count which lie between 
to-day and the time when we read Sir Charles Grandison all 
through aloud, following it with Clarissa, our auditor a mother 
as ready to laugh and cry and be indignant as the reader. Not 
so long ago, we came across, in a foreign land, one of the two 
translations of the latter book of which Mr. Birrell speaks in 
‘this essay, and found it had lost little in vigor, and nothing in 
interest by being rendered into French. Richardson has been 
and remains the great English novelist to the French; if his 
English readers are diminishing in number it is, say their neigh- 
bors across the Channel, because he is too good for them. There 
is something in that verdict. One of our New York publishers 
got out a very much compressed, though still a four-volume, 
edition of Clarissa some twenty years since, but we believe he 
reaped no great rewards from his well-intended venture. 

But we are wandering from Mr. Birrell. Fortunately he is 
like a Normandy highway, always good to go back to, though 
tempting one to follow the enchanting byways which open into it 
at every turn. There is not any paper of the dozen which make 
up his new volume which does not invite quotation and com- 
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ment and commendation. As examples of fair and enlightening 
criticism nothing could be better, considering that the critic is 
pretty evidently not a Catholic, than the essay on Cardinal New- 
man, and that on the Reformation. Another note, equally wel- 
come to Mr. Birrell’s present admirer, is struck in the paper on 
Nationality—one gets much the same flavor from a biting re- 
mark in that on Matthew Arnold, to the effect that “one of the 
tasks of this militant man”’ was to “make us understand why no- 
body who is not an Englishman wants to be one.” We said just 
now, though purely as an inference, that Mr. Birrell is pretty evi- 
dently not Catholic. But that he thinks, and seriously, and has 
his eyes open to the probable goal of fair investigation, is almost 
equally evident in various passages throughout this volume. For 
example, he is free to express his conviction that some day or 
another 


“the old questions will have to be gone into again, and the 
Anglican claim to be a Church, Visible, Continuous, Catholic, 
and Gifted, investigated—probably for the last time.” 


This is in alluding, as he does more than once, and with ap- 
parent content, to the fact that the damage done by Newman “to 
the Church of this island” was caused by his 


“ settled conviction that England is not a Catholic country, and 
that John Bull is not a member of the Catholic Church. This 
may not matter much to the British electorate; but to those 
who care about such things, who rely upon the validity of or- 
ders and the efficacy of sacraments, who need a pedigree for 
their faith, who do not agree with Emerson that if a man would 
be great he must be a Nonconformist—over these people it 
would be rash to assume that Newman’s influence is spent. . 

It is far too early in the day to leave Newman out of sight.” 


In the same spirit, commenting on the newspaper critics who, 
after pointing out the dead cardinal’s superiority as a thinker, 
went on to prove that his thinking had after all amounted to noth- 
ing and would produce no permanent result on others, even as 
it had resulted in no very great good for himself, Mr. Birrell re- 
marks that “a cardinal of the Roman Church is not, to say the 
least of it, more obviously a shipwreck than a dean or even a 
bishop of the English Establishment.” Mr. Birrell, to put our 
own verdict on him in a sentence, while eminently literary, is 
something more than a literary man pure and simple; he has a 
moral as well as an artistic rule of measurement, and seems to 
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be capable of convictions, and not merely sensitive to impres- 
sions. 

Mr. Weyman is one of the younger generation of English 
novelists who seem bound to make a substantial reputation. 
The tale* we have before us is a historical novel, purporting to 
be written in the first person by its hero, toward the close of 
the reign of Elizabeth. The action of the story, however, takes 
place in the early years of Mary Tudor’s reign. The hero is a 
Protestant, not so much from conviction as through a sort of 
perverse instinct and early training; but as the story is not in 
any sense controversial, that need interfere little with the Catho- 
lic reader’s pleasure. The scenes are laid mainly in the Nether- 
lands, where Francis Cludde, flying as a youth of twenty to es- 
cape employment as a spy in the pay of Stephen Gardiner, the 
great Bishop of Winchester, has many stirring adventures. It is 
a very full book, compact and close-knit, abounding in incident 
and cleverly managed as to plot. Its action ends with Elizabeth’s 
accession. 

Judge Tourgée’s new bookt+ is a very strong one. The Ne- 
gro question, as it confronts civilization and Christianity in this 
country, has never before, to our thinking, been put into so tell- 
ing and compact a shape. The author, not a Catholic by the 
way, is careful to make his indictment of Christianity, “the wor- 
ship of the White Christ,” applicable to Protestantism only. 
And his heroine, if the book can fairly claim one, which is doubt- 
ful, Pactolus Prime himself occupying nearly the whole stage, 
but she, at all events, who comes nearest to that réle, disap- 
pears at the close into a convent of Sisters of Mercy, there to 
devote herself to work among the colored people. Judge Tour- 
gée’s point, made with reiteration and enforced in many and 
most cogent ways, is that in dealing with the Negro, it is white 
sentiment, white civilization, white Christianity that needs to be 
modified. If equality of right, privilege, and opportunity is se- 
cured to the colored people, they desire nothing more. They 
ask for no special privileges, no peculiar consideration, no dis- 
tinctive favor. For concise and convincing expression and _illus- 
tration of this view the five chapters beginning with that styled 
“An Assessment of Damages,” and ending with “A Basis of 
Composition,” have no parallel that we know of. They consist 
of a series of talks, passing on Christmas morning, at Prime's 


* The Story of Francis Cludde. By Stanley J. Weyman. New York: Cassell Publish- 
ing Company. 
+ Pactolus Prime. By Albion W. Tourgée. New York: Cassell Publishing Co. 
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boot-blacking “stand,” between him and certain of his customers. 
Among these are a senator, a lawyer, a reporter, a drummer, 2 
Union soldier, a not-quite reconstructed Southerner, and a min- 
ister. In so far as the book is a story we find it a trifle ob- 
scure in places. But as an indictment, a plea, a warning, and, 
especially in the chapter where Dr. Holbrook expounds the 
‘‘Law of Progress,” as a menace, it lacks neither definiteness nor 
convincing power. The chapter just alluded to is full of sugges- 
tion and especially worthy of serious consideration. We con- 
gratulate the writer on this book. His colored fellow-citizens 
should owe-him an immense debt of gratitude for it. As for 
white Christians, it behooves all of us, even though Judge Tour- 
gée explicitly exempts Catholics from his sweeping censure, to 
consider how we may mend our ways, and by act and prayer 
and penance help to expiate and repair a national crime whose 
consequences were too far reaching to be obliterated by a civil 
war and an emancipation proclamation. Christianity, in a word, 
needs to permeate our minds, to mould our convictions, to get 
hold of our prejudices, if it is to be a working force in our civ- 
ilization. If he can succeed in planting that fruitful germ in the 
minds of his white readers, Judge Tourgée will have done a work 
than which we can think of none more important or more time- 
ly. But he is ploughing a desperately stubborn soil. 





I.—A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY.* 


When the scheme of this very important work was made 
known in 1880 coincident with the announcement that its matter 
was then going to press, its learned editor was soon made aware, 
through numerous communications to him from many other per- 
sons more or less versed in hymnological studies, of the existence 
of a large number of valuable MSS., notable hymnals, hymn- 
writers and their sacred poems which had hitherto escaped the 
painstaking investigation of himself and his collaborators. New 
information continuing to come in, and it being desirable that 
the work should be sent out as complete as might be, its final 
publication has been delayed until the present date. As it is, 
it was found necessary to add a double appendix, with supple- 

* A Dictionary of Hymnology; setting forth the Origin and History of Christian Hymns 
of all Ages and Nations, with special reference to those contained in the Hymn Books of 


English-speaking countries and now incommon use. Edited by John Julian, M.A., Vicar of 
Wincobank, Sheffield. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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mental indices of hymn-titles and names of authors. It makes a 
bulky volume of 1,616 pages. 

The Rev. John Julian, vicar of an Anglican parish church, is 
not only its chief editor, and, as such, deserving of the credit of 
originating the plan of so huge a literary enterprise, and of 
revising the work of his aids, but is also its chief writer. We 
find his initials appended to thousands of articles. Among the 
list of its thirty-seven contributing writers the name of the Rev. 
James Mearns appears as next in importance to that of Mr. 
Julian, and for his extensive, varied, and continued assistance 
has the honor of recognition as its assistant editor. 

An approximate estimate of the number of hymns whose 
titles are given in the indices of this volume shows that over 
thirty thousand have received some definite notice, both as to 
authorship and history. 

The spirit in which it has been compiled is most noteworthy, 
showing a sincere desire to recognize every known hymn of any 
value, quite apart from the consideration of its peculiar doctrine. 
From a non-Catholic point of view this is likely to be regarded 
as also highly commendable, since many a hymn or some such 
sacred song often commends itself to the notice of the “ttcrateur 
solely for its poetic style and unction, and to the Protestant 
church choir or preacher from its having secured popularity 
among the vulgar, irrespective of any literary merit. That such 
hymns may sing false or erroneous doctrine is not deemed a rea- 
son for excluding them from a work like this, projected and 
supervised by Episcopalians. In the eyes of non-Catholics gen- 
erally this freedom from ecclesiastical, theological, or what is 
termed sectarian, bias will no doubt be regarded as one of its 
most laudable qualities. Hence there has been admitted a vast 
amount of biographical, historical, and critical notice which can 
in no way interest Catholics. 

But this does not mean that we are or should be indifferent 
to all hymns accredited to Protestant writers. How very many 
truly worthy and famous hymns commonly supposed to be the 
wholly original works of Protestants which are, in fact, mainly 
translations or paraphrases of hymns from Catholic sources, the 
pages of this dictionary abundantly show. Of these, more mod- 
ern hymn-writers have largely sent out numberless imitations 
and alterations in which the original thoughts are spread out 
and extended even to the third or fourth dilution. A glance at 
the frequent long lists of hymns with English titles following as 
translations, variations, etc., of some original Catholic Church 
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Latin hymn will surprise many a reader to whom some of the 
English forms have been familiar as the hymns of this or that 
Methodist, Presbyterian, Anglican, or even Unitarian writer. 

Except what seems to us as an inexcusable omission of the 
names of American Catholic hymn-writers and their publications, 
pretty full justice has been done to hymns from professedly 
Catholic sources. Twenty-two pages are devoted to Latin hym- 
nody, eleven pages to church sequences, ten to breviaries, eight 
to hymnals, and two to antiphons, with long and scholarly arti- 
cles on the “Te Deum,” “ Dies Ire,” “ Stabat Mater,” “ Veni 
Creator,” “Veni Sancte Spiritus,’ and the ‘“ Vexilla Regis.” 
Then there are special articles devoted to early English and Ro- 
man Catholic hymnody. 

Altogether it is a work which will take its place as the most 
complete of its kind, and, as we should judge from present ex- 
amination, also as the most reliable for authoritative reference, 
especially for English scholars, for whose use the compilers have 
chiefly prepared it. 


2.—ADVICE TO YOUNG WOMEN.* 


This admirable book was published for the first time some 
twenty years ago. Since then it has met with very remarkable 
success. It received very flattering words of praise from many 
of the best critics, particularly Archbishop Vaughan, of West- 
minster. It has gone through some twenty-five editions. Written 
at a time when among Catholic young women the class of do- 
mestics was a very large one, it was prepared more or less with 
a view to their spiritual wants. Since then the sphere of the work- 
ing-woman has been very much widened. She has gone into 
many other employments, and year by year new avenues to a 
livelihood are opened to her. To-day there are over four thou- 
sand pursuits in which women wage-earners are employed. To 
meet the needs of this constantly increasing class, Father Deshon 
has revised his book and thus enlarged its sphere of usefulness. 

The book is written with a charming simplicity and straight- 
forwardness. The author displays a remarkable knowledge of 
the ins and outs of a young woman’s life, which a long and 
varied missionary career alone could have given him; so much 
so that an intelligent woman recently remarked, on reading the 

* Guide for Catholic Young Women; especially for those who earn their own living. By 


the Rev. George Deshon, C.S.P. Twenty-fifth edition, revised and enlarged. New York: 
The Columbus Publishing Co., 120 West Sixtieth Street. 
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book, that if the author’s name were not on the title-page, she 
would readily have believed that it was written by a 
woman wage-earner herself. There is running through the book 
the kindliest interest in the young working-woman’s welfare, and 
the deepest sympathy for her sometimes very hard position. 

The book will be found of very great use to Sisters, who by 
their special work are thrown in contact with hard-working girls, 
and to directors of sodalities, whose position makes them their 
special counsellors. 


3.—A HAND-BOOK FOR TEACHERS.* 


A handy volume containing practical suggestions for teachers 
in primary schools is Professor MacCabe’s recent production. 
The author was led to the publication of the work by repeated 
solicitations of many who have studied his methods of teaching 
higher branches. None deny the difficult task of training a 
young mind to retain what it perceives or hears, and in no case 
is this more evident than in teaching English grammar; and 
Professor MacCabe modestly asserts that “it is not claimed for 
these plans that they are the best which can be made for the 
respective lessons; but they are at least suggestive, and make a 
starting point or rough sketch from which the intelligent teacher 
may develop better ones.” 

In the hands of an ordinarily intelligent man or woman Hints 
Jor Language Lessons will prove a valuable instrument for im- 
pressing on the minds of young pupils the principles of thought 
expression, with the relations to each other of combined words 
and sentences, and that too in a way which the child may be 
easily led to understand. In brief, the work is a good system of 
teaching grammar in object-lesson form, and well worthy of con- 
sideration by those upon whom the education of children de- 
volves. 


4.—MARGARET BRERETON.+ 


Extracts from the diary of Margaret Brereton open the tale 
which relates the trials of a Christian mother, the father of whose 
children is not of the fold. Her rural home to outward ap- 
pearances contains all that can be desired, but the tempter comes 

* Hints for Language Lessons, and Plans for Grammar Lessons. By John A. Mac- 


Cabe, M.A., LL.D., Principal Ottawa (Canada) Normal School. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
+t The Trial of Margaret Brereton. By Pleydell North. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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and the father fails in his promise. Between himself and the 
heir to his father’s title and estate correspondence has long 
ceased on account of his having married one “imbued with the 
errors of Rome, etc.” But after twenty years of married life a 
letter comes from the older brother, who is childless, proposing 
to make Margaret’s youngest son successor to his title and pro- 
perty on condition of adoption, with all that word implies. The 
temptation is too strong for Margaret Brereton’s husband, and 
Cyril is taken from the broken-hearted mother. The author tells, 
in a smooth way, the consequent pain of the now widowed 
mother at seeing her son grow up a leader among “ free-think- 
ers,” and the jealous quarrels which spring up between Cyril and 
his older brother. The latter suddenly disappears; Cyril marries, 
and Francis returns but to become a fratricide. The mother 
perils her own life by her silence. Another son, Father 
Adrian, traces Francis, and, finding him apparently at the 
point of death, hears a confession of the crime. The story 
of the trial is well told; the prosecution ascribes the mo- 
tive for the deed to “the very uprightness and fervor of her 
soul, [which] strengthened her abhorrence [of his atheistic ten- 
dencies]. It is not difficult to follow the workings of that soul 
until faith became bigotry, and zeal fanaticism.” Francis mean- 
while secretly leaves his bed, and, returning, openly confesses his 
guilt. 

Apart from the foregoing material, interwoven with incidents 
which make a very interesting narrative, the author has succeeded 
in setting forth mildly, but with none the less force, two moral 
points—the evils of mixed marriages and the beneficent results 
of confession. Conspicuous in its pages is the absence of sen- 
sationalism and overdrawn heroism; the virtues abounding in the 
household are such as may be seen in every-day life, yet depicted 
with a touch that must carry lessons of Christian charity into 
the heart of the reader. The story is told with a simplicity which 
will readily interest old and young. 
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ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, 
415) WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE Catholic Summer School will “begin its first session at 
New London, Conn., on Sunday, July 31. A prospectus has 
been issued in which these words from Cardinal Newman are 
quoted: “Truth is the object of knowledge, of whatever kind; 
and truth means facts and their relations. Religious truth is not 
only a portion, but a condition of general knowledge. To blot 
it out is nothing short of unravelling the web of university 
teaching.” Speaking of the church, in connection with literature 
and science, Cardinal Newman says: “She fears no knowledge, 
but she purifies all; she represses no elements of our nature, but 
cultivates the whole.” 

On this line of principle and of thought the Catholic Summer 
School proposes to offer to its students, young and old, abundant 
instruction in various departments of knowledge, on a_ broad 
basis of information, by competent teachers and lecturers who 
are “quite up with the times,” being able to throw upon their 
subjects the higher and still broader light of central principles, 
of spiritual truth and of coherent faith. 

Our readers will find Mr. John A. Mooney’s scholarly article 
in this number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD worthy of profound 
consideration. It sets forth clearly the dominant thoughts of 
those who have undertaken the formation of the Catholic Sum- 
mer School. Intellectual culture is to be fostered in harmony 
with the true Christian faith by the most enlightened represen- 
tatives of the Catholic Church. 

The course of study appointed for this year will embrace 
ten lectures on ethics, ten on English literature, ten on general 
history, five on science and revealed religion, ten on miscellane- 
ous topics. The lectures will be given in the Lyceum Theatre, 
New London—a beautiful and spacious building capable of seat- 
ing comfortably five or six hundred persons. Three lectures 
will be delivered on each week-day. Saturdays will be devoted 
to rest and recreation. The fee for the whole series of lectures 
will be $5. The fee for ten lectures will be $2. Tuition fees 
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may be sent directly to the Secretary, Mr. Warren E. Mosher, 
Youngstown, Ohio. A membership card will be issued to 
every subscriber. This card will not be transferable, but will 
entitle the member to admission if presented in person. In 
order that suitable accommodations may be provided, applica- 
tions for membership tickets for the whole series should be sent 
in before July 15. 

Applications for prospectus and printed syllabi of lectures 
may be made to any of the following officers: 

Rev. Morgan M. Sheedy, President, 48 Third Avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J., First Vice-President, 30 
West Sixteenth Street, New York City; Mr. John H. Haaren, 
Second Vice-President, 541 McDonough Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Mrs. A. T. Toomey, Third Vice-President, Washington, D. C.; 
Mr. Warren E. Mosher, Secretary and Treasurer, Youngstown, 
Ohio; Rev. Thomas McMillan, 415 West Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York City, chairman of General Council; Rev. Joseph H. 
McMahon, 460 Madison Avenue, New York City, chairman of 
Board of Studies; Mr. George E. Hardy, Seventieth Street and 
First Avenue, New York City, chairman Committee on Enter- 
tainment; Mr. William J. Moran, 20 Nassau Street, New York 
City, chairman Committee on Arrangements; Rev. John F, 
Mullaney, Syracuse, N. Y., Financial Committee for Northern and 
Western New York; Professor John P. Brophy, 224 West Fifty- 
eighth Street, New York City, Financial Committee; Mr. G. P. 
Lathrop, New London, Conn., chairman Local Committee. 

A local committee of Catholics has been formed in New Lon- 
don, which will answer all inquiries as to terms for board and 
lodging, and will do its best to make arrangements for appli- 
cants having small means as well as for those of larger resources. 
Letters on this subject should be addressed to Mr. William J. 
Brennan, 52 State Street, New London, Conn. 

Excursions will be planned for members of the school, and 
other amusements devised for their enjoyment. New London, 
although on a main line of rail and steamboat travel between - 
New York and Boston, and connected with the interior by the 
New London Northern and the Boston and Albany Railroads, 
is a semi-rural city in character. It is full of gardens and im- 
mense shade-trees, and situated in a well-wooded, rolling country 
which extends along the banks of the Thames River, and to the 
very edge of Long Island Sound. The scenery is charming, 
and the facilitiesy for bathing, boating, driving, and fishing are 
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ample. This statement answers the question whether women can 
find suitable accommodations while attending the Summer School. 
It is expected that many small parties of friends can be pro- 
vided for in private families as well as in the hotels. 

= * * 

An out-of-door sketching class is to be formed this summer 
at New Hartford, Conn., under the management of Messrs. 
Willard L. Metcalf and Robert Reid. Terms for instruction are 
$25 per month, or $40 for eight weeks, payable in advance. 
Four days in the week instruction will be given in landscape, 
the figure, and still life. The scenery of the Farmington Valley 
is very charming; it is at New Hartford that Mrs. Clara Kel- 
logg Strakosch has recently built a country-house. Evidently 
the artists are awake to the advantages of combined effort in 
summer, when the beauties of nature are most conspicuous. 
This is another proof of the desire to utilize vacation for profit- 


able study. 
* % * 

The Fénelon Reading Circle of Brooklyn, N. Y., has been 
highly honored by a visit from the Right Rev. Charles E. 
McDonnell, D.D. Miss C. F. Hennessy, the secretary of the 
Circle, writes this account of the closing meeting: 


“The bishop, accompanied by Rev. John T. Barry, the spiritual 
director of the Circle, was met at the entrance of the Prach 
gallery by the acting president and the secretary, who conducted 
him to the committee-room, where the officers and members of 
the advisory committee were introduced to him. As a_ souvenir 
of his first visit to the society, and as a token of their appreci- 
ation of his kindness in coming to them so soon and so _infor- 
mally, a set of books was presented to him by the officers in the 
name of the Circle. The bishop was then escorted by the com- 
mittee to the room where the members and the guests had al- 
ready assembled to the number of about three hundred and 
fifty. Here, after a few remarks from Father Barry, the presen- 
tation of the members and their friends began. This ceremony 
lasted for an hour and a half, with short intervals for excellent 
vocal music under the direction of Mr. Bernard O’Donnell. 

“At the close of the reception the bishop made a short but 
very effective address, stating the great satisfaction he felt in 
being present at such a representative gathering, and his heart- 
felt interest in the work of the Circle; he hoped to be with 
them on many future occasions. He was then presented with a 
poem, written for the occasion by a member of the society. 
The bishop took his leave about six o'clock, evidently well 
pleased with what he had seen and learned of the Fénelon Read- 


ing Circle. 
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“The general feeling among the members was one of entire 
gratification and they were warmly congratulated by their guests 
on the great success of the meeting.” 


* * * 


With the object of organizing the Perboyre Reading Circle 
a meeting was held at the residence of Miss Elizabeth L. Rogers, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 5. The Circle is intended to afford am- 
ple opportunity for the literary and musical improvement of 
young Catholics of both sexes who may prove acceptable for 
membership. 

The meeting was a success in every way. Rev. J. A. Hart- 
nett presided, and delivered an address to the members urging 
them to continued efforts for their self-improvement. Mr. John 
A. Hamilton read an ably written paper on the necessity of 
Reading Circles. Mr. O. Maune and Counsellor James J. Rogers 
also made speeches. After discussing plans for future work the 
meeting adjourned. A reception followed the meeting. 


* * * 


We have been favored with a copy of the report submitted 
to the Educational Committee of the Catholic Union, Albany, 
N. Y., on behalf of the St. Scholastica Reading Circle, which 
was formed October 6, 1891. The ladies belonging to the Read- 
ing Circle are auxiliary members of the Catholic Union, entitled 
to the use of the library, and pay two dollars each to defray 
the general expense of the organization. At a book reception 
held recently about five hundred volumes were added to the 
library. Over two hundred members have engaged in the work 
of the Reading Circle, under the guidance of Mrs. M. S. 
Mooney. 

Particular attention has been given to Grecian history, litera- 
ture, and mythology. 


“ The Story of Greece, by Professor James A. Harrison, and 
The Story of Alexander's Empire, by Professor J. P. Mahaffy, 
have formed the historical basis of our reading. These books 
have furnished the required home work of each member of the 
Circle, but every chapter of these two books has been reviewed 
and discussed at the weekly meetings by members appointed to 
do so in advance from week to week. The twenty-four books 
of Homer’s /éiad (Bryant’s translation) have been reviewed and 
discussed, with copious quotations, in the same way. The stories 
of the most famous of the Greek tragedies have been told, to- 
gether with the history of the Greek stage and the purpose of 
the Greek drama as a religious ceremony. Twenty-five of the 
Greek myths, that seem to have been the favorites of modern 
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as well as of ancient writers, have been told from Bulfinch’s Age 
of Fable, Edwards's Hand-Book of Mythology, Hawthorne’s Wonder- 
Book and Tanglewood Tales. Many charming poems founded on 
these myths have helped to make up the miscellaneous part of 
each week’s programme. These poems may be found in the 
works of Longfellow, Lowell, Saxe, Holmes, Moore, Milton, Ben 
Jonson, Tennyson, and many others. In addition to the above 
regular work we have had selections read appropriate to the 
great festivals of the 8th of December, Christmas and New Year; 
and for each of the last seven meetings we have had a selection 
from the writings of Cardinal Newman, either prose or poetry. 
It is our intention to continue this feature of the Columbian 
Reading Union, recommended by Father McMillan, of the Paul- 
ist Fathers, New York—to have at each meeting at least one 
number on the programme by a Catholic author.” 


% * 


The Ozanam Reading Circle, of New York City, held a pub- 
lic meeting June 3, at Columbus Hall. Mr. Alfred Young pre- 
sided. The programme was opened with a piano solo by Miss 
Gallagher, followed by an essay on Cardinal Manning by Miss 
Sweeney. Father McMillan spoke of the life and work of John 
Gilmary Shea. Miss Dolan recited the story of Herve Riel from 
Browning. 

Right Rev. Mgr. Bernard O'Reilly was then introduced. He 
thanked the members for the kind invitation to be present at 
such an intellectual feast, and in the course of his excellent 
address spoke highly of the late Cardinal Manning—being him- 
self personally acquainted with him—as “a devoted priest” and 
“a perfect Christian.” At the close of his remarks he wished 
every blessing to fall upon the Paulist Fathers and their good 
work. As a souvenir of his visit he presented to the Circle a 
beautiful bronze medal struck in honor of Césare Canti, the 
great Catholic writer on universal history. 

Shakespearean reading from * As You Like It” was next on 
the programme. An opening song was sung by Miss Clifton, 
after which the reading took place. After the meeting a recep- 
tion was held, at which the invited guests were introduced to 
the members. 

We quote from the boston Prot some notices showing the 
excellent work accomplished by the Reading Circles. Our 
friends in the rural districts will read with interest the account 
of what Catholics at Boston can do for literary advancement : 


“The Brookline Reading Circle held an important meeting 
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June 8. The book under discussion was Cineas ; or, Rome under 
Nero. The work was planned by Miss Mary Geary as follows: 
Synopsis of the book, Miss Mary Geary; ‘Who was Queen 
Boadicea?’ Miss Mary McCarty; ‘The circumstances which led 
to the conversion of Helen,’ Miss Mary Dee; ‘What did Plato 
and Socrates believe with regard to a Supreme Being, and how 
near did they come to the knowledge of the true God?’ Miss 
Mary Carey; ‘What did Cicero and Seneca believe of a Su- 
preme Being, and how near did they come to the knowledge of 
the true God?’ Miss Margaret Carey; ‘The Mamertine Prison 
and the Apostles who were confined there,’ Miss Annie Hennes- 
tute * * “ 

“The closing exercises of the Catholic Union Reading Circle 
before the summer vacation were held at the Catholic Union 
Rooms on Tremont Street on May 21. Miss Louise Imogen 
Guiney and Mr. Oscar Fay Adams contributed the literary part 
of the programme and Miss Nellie McLaughlin the musical por- 
tion, while remarks on the importance and usefulness of the 
Reading Club movement were made by Miss Katherine Conway, 
president of the Boyle O’Reilly Reading Club. 

“Meetings were resumed last October. Forty-four members 
were present at the first meeting. Since then the meetings have 
been held regularly twice a month, on the second and fourth 
Thursdays, and though the attendance has not always been as 
large as on the first evening, still the lack of numbers has been 
fully compensated for by the enthusiasm and industry displayed 
by those who attended regularly. 

“The plan of work for the year, arranged by Mrs. Mary 
Elizabeth Blake, was wide and interesting, and has been fully 
and satisfactorily carried out. 

“The books read and discussed comprised those of Brown- 
son, his Convert receiving special attention; the essays of Arch- 
bishop Spalding and Bishop England; the writings of John Gil- 
mary Shea, Maurice F. Egan, Marion Crawford, Mrs. James Sad- 
lier, Christian Reid, and Mrs. Margaret Sullivan, together with a 
number of magazine articles on topics of current interest. 
Papers have been prepared and read in connection with reading 
assigned for each meeting, biographical sketches of the author’s 
life and incidents connected with it being always included. The 
number of papers prepared has been large, there being an ave- 
rage of three or four each evening. 

“One of the pleasant incidents of the year was the reception 
tendered by the Catholic Union to the Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
whom we were invited to meet and welcome as the original pro- 
jector of reading clubs.” 

x * oo 

“The Newman Reading Circle of South Boston held its last 
regular meeting for the year on June 1, when an election of 
officers for the ensuing year was held. During the past year ~ 

VOL, LV.—40 
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the members have studied and discussed Gregory VII.; the Cru- 
sades, their origin, causes, and number; St. Dominic; the first 
Crusade; St. Francis of Assisi; the eighth Crusade; results of 
these expeditions, and the benefits obtained for the different 
nations; St. Thomas Aquinas; the orders of knighthood; 
Thomas 4 Kempis; Joan of Arc; and the fall of Constantinople. 
The attendance has been very regular, and the meetings highly 
successful. At the last meeting, in accordance with the custom 
of previous years, the books used during the year were distribut- 
ed to the members by lot. It was decided at this meeting to 
close the year by a social gathering. 

“The Circle will take up at the beginning of next year a 
study of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, with early Ameri- 
can history, and on October 12, when the first meeting will be 
held in honor of the day, the programme will consist wholly of 
matters relating to the discovery of America.” 

% * * 


“The third year of the John Boyle O’Reilly Reading Circle 
closed with a promising list of active members, whose earnest 
and interested work throughout the winter has made this year the 
most successful in the life of the Circle. Studies in church his- 
tory, suggested by the contents of the question box; the biog- 
raphy and novels of Kathleen O'Meara, and related work, as the 
life of St. Vincent de Paul, and the local and general work of 
St. Vincent de Paul Conferences, in connection with Frederic 
Ozanam; St. Dominic and the Dominicans, in connection with 
Lacordaire, have furnished the chief work of the season. The 
Circle had also a Manning night, at the first meeting following 
the death of the great cardinal; and towards the close of the 
season devoted an evening to the works of Maurice F. Egan. 

“The twelve papers written by the members of the Circle 
have been of a much higher order than those of previous years. 
In addition to this—the routine work of the Circle—Miss Kathe- 
rine E. Conway has, by request, twice read papers. 

“The discussions have gained in interest and spirit. Those 
upon the life and influence of Savonarola, and the Greek schism, 
were probably the most important. 

“The literary gleanings prove that the every-day reading is 
gradually reaching a higher standard, and the selections from 
poetry, history, and biography indicate that the Reading Circle 
is helping more and more every year to render enjoyable only 
the highest and best in all literature.” 

* ® * 


“ The Catholic Reading Circle of Lawrence, Mass., closed its 
season’s work, June 10, with a charming entertainment at the 
Franklin House, the chief feature of which was a paper by Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney, entitled ‘A Ride through Ireland.’ 

“An extremely appreciative audience completely filled the 
dining-hall of the hotel. Miss Katharine A. O’Keeffe presided, 
and after a few words descriptive of the aim of the Reading 
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Circle, and the work it has accomplished, presented Miss Gui- 
ney. . 
yt The paper by Miss Guiney was a most delightful story of 
a trip taken by herself and her mother, in the summer of 1890, 
over the roads through some of the most interesting and roman- 
tic parts of the Green Isle. It was poetic, pathetic, and humor- 
ous by turns, and was a most delightfully original description of 
a journey out of the beaten track of travel, where objects were 
seen by keen, discerning eyes, and jotted down with a poet’s 
pen. The pranks of ‘Eileen,’ a near relative of the donkey 
family, the whimsical little animal which drew the ‘trap’ and 
its occupants over Irish roads, were described in a most laugha- 
ble manner. Everybody was delighted with the paper, and no 
less so with the reader.” 
* * * 

A traveller from America visiting London for the first time 
was surprised to find such a large Irish colony in the chief city 
of the British Empire. He was informed that fully three-fourths 
of the Catholic people in London are of Irish extraction. In 
various departments of trade and in professional life he found 
representatives of the exiled Irish race making themselves quite 
at home in the den of the British lion. Now the information 
comes to us that an Irish Literary Society has been formally es- 
tablished at London, The first meeting was held at the Caledo- 
nian Hotel, and was largely attended by ladies and gentlemen, 
poets, novelists, and workers in literature and journalism. 

The large number of letters from eminent Irish men and 
women, expressing sympathy, encouragement, and support, read 
by the hardworking secretary (Mr. T. W. Rolleston) augured well 
for the success of the movement. All shades of Irish political 
thought and belief were represented in the correspondence. The 
objects of the society are (1) to afford a centre of social and 
literary intercourse for persons of Irish nationality living, either - 
permanently or occasionally, in London; (2) to promote the 
study of Irish history, literature, and art. Central premises will 
be taken for the purposes of the society. An excellent working 
committee was elected, with Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, K.C.B., as 
president. It is arranged that a lecture on the Celtic influence 
on English literature will be delivered by the Rev. Stopford 
Brooke, a member of the society. The roll of members includes 
the names of Mr. Justin McCarthy, M.P.; Mr. John Redmond, 
M.P.; Mr. Michael Davitt; the Rev. Stopford Brooke; The 
O’Clery; Mr. John O’Leary; Mr. William O’Brien, M.P.; Mr. 
Thomas Lough; Mr. T. D. Sullivan, M.P.; Mr. R. Barry 
O’Brien; Mr. Bram Stoker (of the Lyceum Theatre); Mr. Fitz- 
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gerald Molloy; Miss Katherine Tynan; Mr. Sexton, M.P.; Mr. 
W. B. Yeats; Lady Wilde, Oscar Wilde, Miss Sharman-Craw- 


ford. 
* * * 
Publishers deserve praise when they justly compensate au- 
thors and push the sale of good books. The Literary World 


published this statement : 


“To beget and stimulate a taste for reading in rural districts 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. are offering, as a nucleus for forming vil- 
lage libraries, a set of their National Library, which consists of 
upwards of two hundred volumes, at half the usual price. The 
only conditions are that there is no resident bookseller in the 
place supplied and that a responsible person is appointed to 
take charge of the books.” 


Our correspondence enables us to know that there is a great 
demand in rural districts for good cheap literature. Libraries 
are beyond the reach of country boys working on farms. The 
vile trash of the American book market often penetrates to re- 
mote districts, where good books are never seen. Here is a 


wide field for philanthropy. 
% % ¥ 
None of the premiums given at the academies this year has 
proved more acceptable than the book entitled Zhe Life and 
Times of Katert Tekakwitha, the Lily of the Mohawks, 1656-168o, 
by Miss Ellen H. Walworth, illustrated with maps and original 
drawings. The work treats of matters of historical and even ro- 
mantic interest attaching to our Mohawk and Hudson valleys. 
The first edition, issued last summer, was exhausted almost im- 
mediately. The publishers (Peter Paul & Brother, Buffalo, N. Y.) 
had not a copy left at the close of the year. A new and much 
larger edition is now published and can be ordered at once. 
The price at retail is $1.25; packages of ten or more at $1 per 
copy, if ordered directly from the publishers by schools or Read- 
ing Circles. 
M. C. M. 
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“LIVING requires but little life: doing requires much ’’—the 
motto of THE CATHOLIC WORLD for the month, an uncomfort- 
able motto in July’s heats, when simply living is all human na- 
ture cares for. And yet it is necessary in a periodical publica- 
tion. Father Time gives all who contribute to our work no 
respite. Temperature cannot be a consideration in any of the 
departments of the “make-up” of our magazine, and the doing 
that requires not little but much life is always the necessity. 
Labor on a magazine is incessant—the completion of one issue 
means the beginning of another, and when these pages reach 
the reader the greater part of the August issue will have been 
planned out and much of it will be in type. THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD cannot merely live, it demands the activity of many 
hands and brains, and each number is the product of this com- 
bined activity. The selection and arrangement of the matter is 
in itself a study, and is the result of plans that may require 
many changes before the “reader” puts his fiat “ Press’’ upon 
the sheet. 


+ 
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So a magazine office is a hot-bed of plans even after manu- 
scripts have been accepted. And when our readers are told that 
from the office of the magazine are issued no fewer than six 
regular monthly publications (all in one form or another direct- 
ed to serve the same ends as THE CATHOLIC WORLD), they can 
readily understand the necessity for such a motto as the Pub- 
lisher puts at the head of his department. 


& 
> 





But this activity should extend beyond the makers of the 
Magazine to those who use it. And the Publisher tells them 
something of the activity necessary in all the departments of the 
Magazine that it may serve as a spur to their own activity in 
behalf of the cause for which THE CATHOLIC WORLD is a cham- 
pion. Perhaps the reader is beyond the reach of any such spur 
just now. But at least he can lay out a plan of campaign when 
old Sol’s ardor is diminished, and when crisp, bright days give 
a zest to life and make activity a blessing. Let him do the 
part that requires much life; he cannot put activity to better 
and worthier use than in behalf of the Apostolate of the Press. 
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The Apostolate of the Press reminds us that the report of 
the proceedings at the meeting in last January is still on sale at 
this office, though there are not many copies left. The Publisher's 
remarks in a former issue urging the necessity of securing a copy 
before the limited edition was exhausted, have apparently led 
some of our readers to believe that there are no copies left. 
This is a mistake. We have but few left and cannot place them 
with the booksellers. Order direct from this office and you will 
receive a book worth many times its price. But don’t delay 
about the matter. Send your order at once with twenty-five 
cents in whatever form is most convenient; if you send stamps 
we prefer the amount in one-cent or five-cent stamps. 

Sicaseiinaectaliiticceancaibccneis 

It gives us pleasure to note that another great Catholic cause, 
that of Total Abstinence, is about to invoke the aid of the Press 
in behalf of its mission to our people. The necessity and feasi- 
bility of such an Apostolate through the agency of Printer’s Ink 
is now under discussion. There can be no doubt of the out- 
come among men who watch the signs of the times. In these 
days the printed page is the greatest preacher, it has the widest 
audience, it is a voice that is ever living, never silent; and as a 
result of the adoption of this great power for clinching argument 
and riveting conviction, we look to see yet greater progress and 
triumph in the cause of sobriety. 


ie 
oe 





Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the agents for Methuen & 
Co., of London, for their series of ‘“‘ English Leaders of Religion,” 
have issued the Lzfe of Cardinal Manning referred to in these 
pages some time ago and while the great cardinal was still living. 
The work is from the pen of Mr. A. W. Hutton, who, it was 
then said, had written the volume with the cardinal’s consent 
and assistance. The Publisher has since learned that this rumor 
is not trustworthy, and although it is even nowclaimed that Mr. 
Hutton has given an impartial account of Manning’s life while 
in the Anglican Church and also in the Catholic Church, still 
the treatment the author gave to his Reminiscences of Cardinal 
Newman in the pages of the Expositor—which some of our read- 
ers may recall—will make the Catholic reader disinclined to 
easily credit Mr. Hutton’s impartiality. In connection with this 
subject it may be well to remind our readers that there are two 
authors of the name and both have addressed themselves to the 
task of writing of Cardinal Newman. Mr. R. H. Hutton, 
though not a Catholic, has written a brief life of Cardinal New- 
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man (New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), in a far different 
temper and spirit from that which characterized Mr. A. W. Hut- 
ton’s Reminiscences, and far more acceptable to the Catholic 
reader, though the greater portion of the book is taken up with 
the cardinal’s career in the Anglican Church. Mr. A. W. Hut- 
ton, it will be remembered, was at one time thought to be 
the coming light in the High Church body, but was received 
into the Catholic Church while at Oxford, if we mistake not, 
and joined the community at the Birmingham Oratory. This 
gave him his intimate acquaintance with Newman. He subse- 
quently apostatized, and is now, we believe, committed to no de- 
finite form of religious belief. 


4— 
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There are men who will write and publishers who will sell 
the most noxious filth that can be put between the covers of a 
book. But blameworthy as such men are, they would not, on 
mere business principles, write or publish such degrading books, 
if they did not find a ready market and meet a steady demand 
for their wares from a certain class of readers. That this class 
is a very large one is unhappily too evident. The Publisher saw 
a recent announcement in a journal for the bookselling trade, 
which chronicled the issue and sale on the same day of the one- 
hundreth edition of five thousand copies each of one of the vilest 
of the many vile publications of the day—so vile, indeed, that 
it cannot be sent through the mails. The fact that at least half 
a million readers can have an appetite for such filth and can 
find means of satisfying so depraved a taste is too deplorable to 
require any comment. 


-™ 
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In gracious contrast to facts such as these is the remem- 
brance of Lady Burton’s action in burning the MSS. of her 
husband’s translation from the Arabic of Zhe Scented Garden, 
which had been entrusted to her on his death. Though Lady 
Burton was far from being wealthy, and though publishers held 
out tempting prices for the MSS., she was too loyal a Catholic, 
too true a woman, to co-operate with the evil that might come 
to many because of the erotic character of the work, and burned 
the pages to put an end for ever to the temptation that her 
needs might bring her. Whereat there was a great clamor among 
“scholars” because of a “woman’s piece of wanton vandalism,” and 
urging every plea in behalf of scholarship against this “ outrage.” 
But the loss to scholarship is a gain in much that is far above 
and beyond scholarship. For the one man who would read the 
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work from the stand-point and motive of the student, how many 
more would read it for the vileness it suggested? how many 
might date their soul’s corruption from the day they first took 
it up? The pure woman, the demands of conscience, are before 
and above the claims of scholarship, and of course above tempo- 
ral necessities, and it was because of these demands that Lady 
Burton acted as she did. 

So her critics may rave. and tell us, as Mr. Eugene Field 
does in writing on the subject, that “woman is by nature wholly, 
irredeemably and irreparably disqualified for the offices of liter- 
ary executor,” and that “a woman and a kitchen stove will do 
more damage in five minutes than a horde of hungry savages 
in five years,’ but until these critics understand the paramount 
claims of conscience they cannot understand Lady Burton’s action. 
She had had experience of the harm that such books can do, 
even had her woman's instinct against vileness failed her, from 
the action of the English authorities forbidding the publication 
and sale of Captain Burton’s unexpurgated translation of the 
Arabian Nights Entertainment. This prohibition, the Publisher sup- 
poses, would have also been regarded by the daily press as a 
“blow to scholarship” were it not for the fact that, though the 
sale of the work is forbidden in England, it may be purchased 
in the open market in this country, though, happily, at a price 
which is practically prohibitive. 


. 
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Despite the large sale of immoral books we are comforted 
with the thought that here and there evidences of a better 
spirit prevail, and the disciples of the so-called Realism are met 
with rebukes that cannot be ignored. Whatever good or evil is 
found, for instance, in the French Academy, whether or not it 
is deserving of all that Daudet lays at its doors in One of the 
Immortals, certainly every lover of decency in literature will ap- 
plaud its recent repeated refusal to admit M. Zola within the 
circle of the Immortal Forty. It is much to their credit that 
they will not make an associate of this high-priest of nastiness, 
and their action is a rebuke that carries weight. 


a> 
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Even in the Flowery Kingdom the publisher finds evidence 
of much that is of comfort to those who would war against an 
immoral press. And though the “Heathen Chinee” is not 
counted worthy of a place among the citizens of this “land of 
the free,” there is much that is a rebuke to our people in the 
public spirit of these same heathen. 
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Chinese works of fiction, as the Publisher learns from the 
North China Herald, of Shanghai, are generally speaking most 
licentious and demoralizing. They have been shown to be the 
direct causes in many cases of public evil, and the best among 
the Chinese felt that they had abundant ground for believing 
that immoral books were a distinct menace to public safety, and 
exerted an influence for evil greater by far than the precepts of 
their great teachers of natural virtue made for good. 

The evil was met by those who had the triumph of at least 
natural virtue at heart in a very summary manner, and the crusade 
among these upright souls against immoral books still continues. 
These men put aside a certain amount, and by no means an in- 
considerable part of their income, yearly, which is devoted to 
the purchase not only of all kinds of vicious literature they can 
lay their hands on, but even of the blocks from which these 
books are printed. All such books and blocks are burned. ‘ One 
merchant went so far in this crusade that he devoted all his 
spare funds, and even sold all his wife’s ornaments, in order to 
make the work of destruction more complete. A strong public 
opinion against immoral books is steadily growing, one result of 
which was exhibited at Soochow, where sixty-five of the leading 
merchants publicly pledged themselves not to engage in, or in 
any way countenance, the trade in vile literature. And the evil 
had grown to be so fruitful in crime that the power of the gov- 
ernment was invoked against all immoral publications. 

Verily, we can learn from the heathen. What are we doing 
against the evil as it is found here? Are we doing all we can 
do? And is it likely that we could find among our mer- 
chants the spirit and the self-sacrifice of these benighted 


Chinese ? 


As a “straw” illustrating the tendency of the general reader, 
it is refreshing to note that in the recently issued report of the 
Richmond (England) Free Library, there was a marked and 
steady increase in the readers of the more serious classes of lit- 
erature, viz., Theology and Philosophy, Law and Politics, while 
the demand for works of fiction and the lighter periodicals just 
as steadily decreased. That this is the general experience it is 
not for the Publisher to say, but it is an experience that was 
repeated last year in the Tokyo Free Library in far-off Japan, 
where of the 36,000 volumes issued, 7,500 were works on History 
and Biography, 7,000 on Law and Politics, 6,600 on Literature and 
Language, and 6,000 on Natural Philosophy. In France Jules 
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Claretie shows from actual experience with the booksellers that 
the sale of works of fiction is decreasing; and that the French 
public are reading historical works. Thesame tendency is shown 
in a digested list of the new works published in English during 
the past year. Though fiction still leads, it is losing ground to 
history and biography. 

A place that will not be easily filled has been left vacant in 
the ranks of Catholic men of letters by the sudden death of 
Father William Lockhart, of the Order of Charity, on May 15 
last. Among his best-known works are Zhe Old Religion (Burns 
& Oates) and a Life of Rosmini. Father Lockhart was also 
closely connected with the Zamp and founded a paper called 
Catholic Opinion, now incorporated with the Catholic Times. He 
was a frequent contributor to Catholic periodicals, and the current 
number of the Dublin Review contains some most interesting 
“ Personal Reminiscences of Cardinal Manning” from his pen. 

From 1798 to 1815 Wordsworth put forth in his various edi- 
tions his views on the nature of the poetic art. These prefaces 
attracted the attention of the literary world, and were of the 
nature of a challenge to the critical gladiators of the time. Mr. 
A. J. George has collected and edited these prefaces and essays, 
adding such notes as are necessary. The volume is published 
by Heath & Co., of Boston, and ought to be of interest to all 
students of the poetic principle. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons announce an additional contribution 
to the already numerous studies of Carlyle. The volume is from 
the pen of the aged Sir Charles Gavan Duffy and is entitled 
Conversations and Correspondence with Thomas Carlyle. 

The Appletons also announce Zhe Last Words of Thomas 
Carlyle, writings and lectures hitherto unpublished. 

Professor McMaster is said to be hard at work on the fourth 
volume of his History of the American People (Appleton), which 
will be published probably in 1894. This volume will deal alto- 
gether with the literary side of our national life, with accounts 
of long-forgotten novels, magazines, etc., and will also include a 
study of the religious condition of the people from 1783 to 1820. 

What “fad” or theory is there nowadays which does not 
invoke Printer’s Ink for its propaganda? Among the latest of 
new publications we chronicle Zhe Urn, a monthly devoted to 
the interests of cremation, “from the philosophical as well as 
the sanitary point of view,’ to quote from its prospectus. 

A new edition of the Dukesborough Tales of Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston has been published by the Appletons. The “ Bill 
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Williams” of these tales is one of the most characteristic pro- 
ducts of Southern literature, and the tales themselves have been 
called classic by those who are competent to judge. Mr. John- 
ston has selected from the tales six stories whic’: describe the 
career of “ Bill Williams.” These form a continuous narrative 
and are published under the title of Zhe Chronicles of Mr. Bill 


Williams. 


In these days when there is so much flimsy and _ slipshod 
book-making, it gives one genuine pleasure to examine the large 
and sumptuous 8x10 edition of the Hore Diurne published by 
Fr. Pustet. The binding, press-work, “register,” type, and 
paper make it one of the best specimens of the bookmaker’s 
art. We have looked through it with care and find in it noth- 
ing faulty in any respect. It contains all the offices to date, is 
most conveniently arranged, has far less of troublesome back-refer- 
ences than any other edition we have seen, and can be read 
with such ease from a book-rest that it is practically the acme 
of comfort for a priest, especially if his sight is poor. 

If any one who reads these lines means to make a present to 
one of the clergy and is in doubt about what is most appropri- 
ate (now that the day of the embroidered slipper is happily past), 
let us suggest (and we ought to know what a priest would best 
appreciate) this magnificent edition of the Hore Diurne,; noth- 
ing could be more beautiful and more serviceable. 


~ 
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The Catholic Publication Society Co. has issued: 

History of the Church in England from the beginning of 
the Christian Era to the accession of Henry VIII. By 
Mary H. Allies. 

The Hatl Mary; or, Popular Instructions and Considera- 
tions on the Angelical Salutation. By J. P. Val D’Ere- 
mao, D.D. 

The Church, or, The Society of Divine Praise. A man- 
ual for the use of the Oblates of St. Benedict. From the 
French of Dom Prosper Guéranger, abbot of Solesmes. 


The same firm announces: 

The Conversion of the Teutonic Race. By Mrs. Hope. 
Edited by Rev. J. B. Dalgairns, of the Oratory. A new 
and popular edition, in two volumes, each volume com- 
plete in itself. Vol. I. Conversion of the Franks and 
English. Vol. II. St. Boniface and the Conversion of 
Germany. 

Menology of England and Wales. Compiled by Rev. R. 
Stanton, of the Oratory. A supplement, containing notes 
and other additions, together with enlarged appendices, 
and a new index. 


»~ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By 
Dr. H. von Holst, professor at the University of Freiburg. Translated from 
the German by John J. Lalor. Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 

SERMONS ON THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. By the Very Rev. D. I. McDer- 
mott, rector of St. Mary’s Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia: William J. 
Carey. 

MEDITATIONS FOR EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR. Collected from different spiri- 
tual writers. Edited by Rev. Roger Baxter, S.J., of Georgetown College. 
Second edition. New York: Benziger Bros. 

TALES AND LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES. From the Spanish of F. de P. 
Capella. Edited by Henry Wilson. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: 
Benziger Bros. 

PRINCIPLES AND PURPOSES OF OUR FORM OF GOVERNMENT. As set forth 
in public papers of Grover Cleveland. Compiled by Francis Gottsberger. 
New York: George G. Peck. 

MODERN INDUSTRIES AND COMMERCE. ‘The Information Readers Series, 
No. 4. By Robert Lewis, Ph.D. Boston: School Supply Company. 

RITUS ORDINATIONUM JUXTA PONTIFICALE ROMANUM. Latin and English. 
By the Very Rev. J.S. M. Lynch, D.D., LL.D., formerly professor of Sacred 
Liturgy in St. Joseph’s Provincial Seminary, Troy, N. Y. Second Edition. 
New York: The Cathedral Library Association. 

HIERARCHY OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Maurice Francis Egan, LL.D. Parts 11 to 15 (inclusive). Philadelphia : 
George Barrie. 

THEOLOGIA MORALIS PER MODUM CONFERENTIARUM. Auctore clarissimo 
P. Benjamin Elbel, O.S.F. Novis curis edidit, P. F. Ireneus Bierbaum, 
O.S.F. Pars VII. et VIII. Paderborne: Ex Typographia Bonifaciana 
(J. W. Schroeder); Neo Eboraci: Benziger Fratres. 

My WATER CURE. By Rev. Sebastian Kneipp, parish priest of Worishofen 
(Bavaria). Translated from the thirty-sixth German edition. Kempton 
(Bavaria): Joseph Koesel; St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder, agent. 

PHASES OF THOUGHT AND CRITICISM. By Brother Azarias, of the Brothers of 
the Christian Schools. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
GOLDEN RULES. For directing religious communities, seminaries, colleges, 
schools, families, etc. By Rev. Michael Miiler, C.SS.R. New and revised 

edition. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

VERSES ON DOCTRINAL AND DEVOTIONAL SUBJECTS, By the Rev. James 
Casey, P.P. Dublin: James Duffy & Co. (limited). 

A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Abridged and compiled from 
reliable sources. With maps and illustrations. New York: Benziger Bros. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


OUR DANGER SIGNAL. Evils of intemperance reviewed. By J. E.R. Ashe- 
ville, N. C.: Asheville Printing Company. 

JESUS CHRIST IS GOD. By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. Pamphlet No. 18. St. 
Paul: Catholic Truth Society of America. 

CATECHISM ON POPE LEO’S GREAT ENCYCLICAL ON THE CONDITION OF LA- 
BOR. Translated from the French of Monsignor Lecot, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, by Rev. William F. Grace. Worcester, Mass.: The Messenger 
Print. 

THE ETHICS OF LITERATURE. Fanatical Philosophy’s Failure as an element 
of Apologetics. By John A. Kersey, Marion, Ind. 

CoLumMBus: A Drama in Five Acts. By an Ursuline Nun. New York: Benzi- 
ger Brothers. 








